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CURRICULUM MAKING FOR THE “VERY SLOW’”’ CHILD! 


CurIsTINE P. INGRAM 


Supervisor, Department of Special Education, Rochester, New York 


During the past four years all depart- 
ments in the Rochester school system have 
been actively engaged in the building of 
curricula. The Department of Special Ed- 
ucation thus far has been concerned with 
the building of a curriculum for the ‘‘ very 
slow’’ or mentally retarded child. This 
paper will summarize in brief our approach 
and plan. 

As one of the purposes of a curriculum 
is to guide the teacher in securing for each 
individual his maximum development, we 
had, first of all, to be clear as to the group 
for whom we were making the curriculum. 
Our special class group has become more 
clearly defined in the past five years due 
to two factors. One factor is the gradual 
change in the general school organization 
—the examination of children before en- 
trance to first grade and to junior high 
school with the resulting organization of 
ability groups, including the slow-moving 
sections and the modification of courses in 
junior high school for slow pupils. Thus 
some borderline children who previously 
were placed in special classes are now able 
to continue in the slow-moving organiza- 
tion. The second factor is the operation 
of the New York State Law, which in the 


last two years has set the limits of intelli- 
gence quotients for pupils in special classes 
from 50 to 75. This precludes many bor- 
derline children who make poor academic 
and social adjustments but who, with spe- 
cial class help in early years, can be helped 
to later success. 

Further light on the kind of pupil with 
whom we are dealing is disclosed by two 
studies of ex-special class pupils made in 
Rochester, one in 1924 by the Children’s 
Bureau and one in 1930 by a local worker. 
These studies indicate that the majority of 
this group on leaving school become the 
semi-skilled and unskilled workers com- 
manding wages slightly below average, that 
the girls marry early, and that social ad- 
justments are fairly satisfactory. 

A study of nationalities indicates that 
approximately 52 per cent of our special 
class children come from Italian homes, 20 
per cent from American homes, 11 per cent 
from English, Irish and German homes, 8 
per cent from Polish and Russian homes, 
9 per cent from homes of mixed marriages. 

The special class in Rochester, therefore, 
for whom our curriculum had to be 
planned, means a group of children, the 
majority of whom come from foreign 


*Paper read before the meeting of the International Council for the Study of Exceptional Children 


at Cleveland, Ohio, February 22, 1931. 
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homes, who have potentially about fourth 
or fifth grade ability, whose mental de- 
velopment at sixteen years of age is about 
ten years, and who will fill the ranks of the 
unskilled and the semi-skilled in industry. 
The child who has greater potential ability 
is found in the so-called opportunity or un- 
graded classes that make possible work per- 
mit on completing sixth grade essentials or, 
for the majority, promotion to vocational 
junior high schools. Any special class 
pupil who shows promise of making an 
opportunity or ungraded class is considered 
for such a placement. The community that 
includes in its special classes pupils with 
greater or less potential ability than that 
just described would, of course, have to be 
guided accordingly in building its curricu- 
lum. 

The second problem was to consider basic 
principles and premises that underlie the 
curriculum plan. We are all familiar with 
the basic psychological and pedagogical 
principles in the education of the slow 
child. Such books as Doctor Holling- 
worth’s Psychology of Subnormal Chil- 
dren, Doctor Wallin’s Education of the 
Handicapped Child, and the recent Denver 
course of study, Arithmetic and Reading 
for the Slow Learning, Elementary School, 
June, 1930, furnish adequate discussions 
and summaries. I will not take the time 
to review them. There are, however, one 
or two premises to which our experience 
led us to give special emphasis. The first 
one has to do with social development. Al- 
though the child is retarded mentally, his 
physical development is nearly normal and 
as he grows older he is having many ex- 
periences of the normal child of his own 
chronological age. Along with physical de- 
velopment, through the early adolescent 
years, comes the development of strong 
emotional tendencies, interest in vocations, 
in the other sex, friendships, and a strong 
desire to be like others. Although in learn- 
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ing ability below the average child, experi- 
ences are bringing the seriously retarded 
child socially nearer the normal group, 
Therefore, the curriculum must make pro. 
vision for experiences which, although not 
calling for intellectual processes beyond the 
pupil’s ability, are grown up and dignified 
in their appeal to his physiological and sg0- 
cial ages. We must place greater emphasis 
on his experiences in life. Our tendency 
has been to think of him as eight or nine 
years old mentally, able to do third or 
fourth grade work. We have tended to see 
likenesses in him to the younger child of 
like mental ability and to overlook the like- 
nesses in his social and emotional life to 
children of his own age. 

A second premise has to do with content 
organization. In the graded system, with 
the curriculum organized around subjects 
and measured by the subject matter stand- 
ards of that curriculum, the seriously 
retarded child is unable to succeed. There- 
fore, the curriculum needs to be made up 
of experiences which enable the child to 
live more fully at each level of his develop- 
ment. Health problems, school, home and 
community problems, recreational pursuits, 
music, science problems, simple crafts, 
home economics, shop work, industries, are 
the centers for all his learnings. Our ten- 
dency has been to concern ourselves with a 
practical adaptation of reading, arithmetic, 
spelling, English, and so forth, as it was 
outlined for the normal child, rather than 
with the organization of the curriculum 
around a core of vital living problems 
which will help the child to complete liv- 
ing. The following problems, taken from 


the new curriculum, are illustrative of our 


present point of view: 


For ages 12 to 14—Foods 
How can I improve my health? 
What foods shall I eat to keep well? 
How can I purchase and prepare this food 
economically and tastefully? 
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For ages 14 to 16—The Home 
What does a family need to consider when 
renting a house? 
How can I help with the daily and weekly 
care of my home? 


Out of meeting these problems grow ac- 
tivities of all kinds—excursions, estimating 
costs and amounts, keeping of records, 
reading for information, formulation of 
hygiene rules, the preparation of food, and 
so forth. 

The third premise has to do with the 
child’s ultimate place in the community. 
The majority of this group following their 
school life will be competing in industry 
and life generally with the normal group. 
During their school life, therefore, it is de- 
sirable to have them take part as much as 
possible in the regular life of the school 
and the community. We have grown away 
from the idea of sheltering and protecting 
special class children from contacts. Em- 
phasis is now placed on their mingling with 
other children, thus helping them to make 
adjustments that are as nearly normal as 
possible, as well as educating other persons 
to recognize their assets. More and more 
our pupils are a part of the school. They 
are given responsibilities for providing as- 
sembly programs as are other grades, for 


- eodperating in school undertakings, for be- 


ing members of the boys’ club, the traffic 
squad, the fire prevention committee, and 
so forth. 

The three premises discussed are not new, 
of course, but we are increasingly aware 
of their importance in helping our chil- 
dren to fuller development. 

After considering our first two problems, 
namely, the type of child, and basic princi- 
ples and premises, the third problem was a 
determination of objectives that would 
guide us. I do not think that any term 


_ has been more over-worked during recent 


years. I will pass over it hurriedly. But, 
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it is interesting to note that some of the out- 
standing objectives recognized from the be- 
ginning for special classes are those which 
schools generally are only now coming to 
demand for all children. 

The following summary, indicative of 
what all progressive schools are striving 
for, is taken from The New Leaven, by 
Stanwood Cobb. 


1. Health—both physical and mental 

2. Social virtues for codperative living 

3. Abilities, skills, powers and appreciation, 
rather than a uniform body of knowledge 

4. Skill in the use of the hands 

5. Individual personalities and abilities in 
children—variation, not a type 


In whatever terms we may wish to state 
objectives for our special class group, we 
would no doubt all agree on the funda- 
mental character of those named, placing 
emphasis on adjustment to the home, to 
the community, to the job, and leisure. 

The fourth problem was that of pupil 
organization. Four elements of pupil or- 
ganization confront us in Rochester: first, 
the irregularity of placement—a child may 
enter at any age from seven to fifteen years 
and at any time in the term; second, re- 
sulting diversity of background and experi- 
ence, many years of failure or short school 
experience, a sympathetic or an indifferent 
home; third, the range in chronological age 
and ability in any one class, even in a city 
community; and fourth, no set time for 
certain expected accomplishment of abili- 
ties, skills, and powers, for rating that ac- 
complishment, and for rewarding the child 
with a so-called promotion as in the regular 
grades. 

In order to understand a little better 
some of these conditions, a study of all chil- 
dren in special classes in November, 1929, 
was made to determine the age at entrance 
to school, the age at entrance to special 
class, length of time in grade before en- 
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trance to special class, length of time in 
special class. I will just mention briefly 
a few of the findings. 

Out of 318 primary and intermediate spe- 
cial class pupils (chronological ages seven 
through twelve years), 39 per cent en- 
tered during their eighth year or earlier, 
61.7 per cent entered during their ninth 
year or earlier; out of 272 boys in boys’ 
classes (chronological ages 12-0 to 16-0 
years), 25.5 per cent entered at nine years 
or earlier, 41.7 per cent at ten years or 
earlier; out of 205 girls in girls’ classes 
(chronological ages 13-0 to 16-0 years), 31.5 
per cent entered at nine years or earlier, 
and 39.8 per cent at ten years or earlier. 

These figures told us at once that 61.7 per 
cent of our primary and intermediate class 
group, if they remained with us until six- 
teen years of age, would have seven years 
or more in special class; that as many as 
39 per cent would have eight years or more 
in special class; that about 39 per cent of 
our adolescent girls and a little over 40 per 
cent of our adolescent boys would have 
six years or longer in special class. That 
is, for a considerable number we are re- 
sponsible for six years, or longer, of their 
school history. 

As to grade experience, 50 per cent of 
primary and intermediate class pupils had 
spent 5 terms, 4.4 months or longer, before 
entrance to special class, 50 per cent of the 
adolescent boys and girls had spent respec- 
tively 8 terms, 4.4 months or longer, and 8 
terms, 3.3 months or longer, before entrance 
to special class. These figures indicated 
that these pupils were experiencing a long 
period of time in school before entrance to 
special class. 

We compared the length of time of spe- 
cial class attendance for a group of boys 
and girls who left special classes in 1924 
and another group who left in 1930. We 
found that the 1930 group had attended 
special class longer, indicating that our 
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special class children are being placed with 
us at an earlier age. 

All of the figures quoted showed to us 
that we are getting a sufficiently large num- 
ber of our pupils in primary special classes 
during their eighth year or earlier to make 
it necessary for us to provide a progressive, 
well integrated plan—a plan that would 
build step by step from the child’s entrance 
to special class at seven or eight years 
through eight years of school experience to 
the age of sixteen years. It gave us a 
greater appreciation of the long struggle 
of the special class child and the long pe- 
riod during which the school is responsible 
for guiding his development. It helped to 
take the emphasis away from 2B, 2A work 
or accomplishment in terms of grades and 
focus it on the all-round growth and de 
velopment the child shows for each year he 
is in special class. 

We then studied the numbers falling at 
respective I.Q. levels: 


I.Q. Level Percentage 
66-75 61 
55-65 32 
50-55 7 


These figures indicated that the majority 
of our children fall in the better group, 
that the incapable child is in the minority. 
This study led us to place orfr emphasis 
on what the more capable child can do 
rather than on what the incapable child 
cannot do. 

With this background in mind, namely: 
first, the type of child, second, basic princi- 
ples and premises, third, objectives, and 
fourth, the nature of our pupil -organiza- 
tion, we set to work to make a plan for 
the curriculum proper. We considered first 
the setting up of suitable attainments which 
could be reached by the special class pupil. 
Rochester’s plan for attainments in the reg- 
ular grades has for some time been recog- 
nized as noteworthy. The curriculum for 
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the regular grades sets up a series of at- 
tainments for the tool subjects, for health, 
for general science, for the arts, and for 
social studies. These attainments are cu- 
mulative and progressive from grade to 
grade. Our teachers have for some time 
been trying out these attainments, using 
those that were suitable, discarding the un- 
suitable, and adding others, so that these 
tried-out attainments, plus additional prac- 
tical attainments, were available. We set 
these attainments up in a progressive series 
for special class pupils, beginning with the 
chronological age of seven years and con- 
tinuing to sixteen years. 

Tentative attainments for the tool sub- 
jects were set up for each chronological 
half year, for two intelligence quotient 
groups, namely, 66-75 and 55-65. Specific 
attainments for the lower group, 50-54 I.Q., 
are being devised. Attainments for con- 
tent and appreciation subjects, hand skills 
and personal habits and attitudes were not 
set up for half years but for intervals of 
one year or longer. In devising these at- 
tainments, chronological age, mental age, 
and experiences at each level were con- 
sidered. Since pupils with I.Q.’s 55-65 
grow at a slower rate mentally, they will 
not be likely to cover as many attainments 
either at any age or ultimately as the 
higher group. At sixteen years their ac- 
complishment will not be likely to reach 


| beyond the equivalent of attainments which 


the higher group may reach at 13-0 years 
chronologically. We recognize the fact that 
other factors than intelligence are opera- 
tive and that there can be no definite point 
of demarcation in intelligence quotients for 


ability groups. These two intelligence quo- 
tient groupings merely indicate differences 


in ability for the majority at that level. 
Overlapping is recognized. 

The attainments indicate the progression 
of accomplishment which may be expected 
of the majority of special class children. 
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Each level suggests minimum attainments 
for the child of given age and ability. He 
may succeed at this level or beyond. There 
will be the occasional child who does not 
reach these attainments because of other 
factors, such as immature physical develop- 
ment, sensory defect, lack of schooling, re- 
peated habits of failure in grades, or 
extremely adverse home environment. The 
attainments will be considered by the 
teacher in relation to the individual child. 
For the child who does not succeed, there 
is need for further individual study and 
treatment on the teacher’s part. 

The attainment levels furnish standards 
for the teacher and child. They offer a 
standard of accomplishment, approximately 
within his ability and suited to his develop- 
ment—a standard for like children of his 
ability, all things considered, not a stand- 
ard which takes into consideration mental 
age only, as when we think of the child 
mentally of seven years reaching second 
grade attainments. By means of these 
levels the teacher and child may work to- 
ward definite accomplishments. Over a 
given period both teacher and child may 
know more definitely what has been accom- 
plished. The attainment levels as set up 
from seven to sixteen years furnish the 
teacher with a picture of the ultimate possi- 
ble accomplishments for the individual 
child and the length of time which he has 
for their accomplishment. The teacher will 
thus be freed from exerting pressure to- 
ward work beyond the child’s ability and 
toward which he may be directed in due 
time and may place emphasis on his present 
needs. 

We questioned the advisability of half- 
year steps but the teachers, after trying 
them out, wished to include them for a 
longer trial. They felt that half-year in- 
tervals outlined for the teacher a more 
definite goal and gave her more frequent 
intervals for checking progress. They have 
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not been accepted finally. The excerpts 
from the series of Reading Attainments 
(see pages 519-520) illustrate the plan. 

The teacher groups her pupils according 
to abilities and works for the common at- 
tainments toward which all can strive, at 
the same time keeping in mind individual 
needs within the group. 

The attainments form the framework of 
the curriculum, as it were. Then the ques- 
tion comes, how will the attainments be 
brought about? 

Herein lies the problem of approach and 
method, and it is hard to put that into a 
curriculum because the acquisition of the 
attainments depends on the classroom sit- 
uation, i.e., the teacher’s understanding of 
her children, her nearness to their problem, 
and her ability to direct them in worth- 
while learning situations. 

We have been experimenting with so- 
called centers of interest or units of work 
at various age levels through which the 
teacher and children may carry on many 
vital activities and thereby reach the at- 
tainments. The criteria for selecting any 
unit are as follows: 


1. It should represent a real life situation, 
appeal strongly to the child’s interest, and 
be close to his present needs. 

2. It should carry over into his life outside of 
school. 

3. It should be suited to the child’s social, 
physical, and mental level of development. 

4. It should provide for the mastery of at- 
tainments at the different age levels that 
are represented in the group; it should 
further individual growth and group 
growth. 

5. It should provide for the practical use of 
the tool subjects and thereby give a real 
meaning to the mastery of these tools. 

6. It should provide not only for the acquisi- 
tion of appropriate knowledge and skills 
but also for the development of desirable 
habits and attitudes. 
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The units of work or centers of interest 
are taken from the fields of social studies 
(including industrial arts), health, and 
general science. In order that the centers 
of interest and activities may be as varied 
and progressive as possible, four progres. 
sive sets of units have been devised for 
primary and for intermediate special 
classes of boys and girls in which the chron- 
ological age ranges are 7-0 through 11-0 to 
12-0 years, and four progressive units have 
been devised for boys’ classes and girls’ 
classes in which the chronological age 
ranges are from 12-0 or 13-0 to 16-0 years 
of age. Each set of units covers a year’s 
work and can be adapted to the varying 
interests and age levels in the class. There 
is also provision for the development of 
unforeseen units which may arise. The 
series of units are so planned that the same 
fundamental observations and concepts will 
recur many times. They are paired for 
age levels and designated for odd and even 
years, so that a child remaining in one 
group for longer than a year will not re- 
peat the same units, interests, and activi- 
ties. The attainments are at all times 
cumulative and progressive for the indi- 
vidual child. 

I have now spoken of the attainments 
and the plan of units and activities 
whereby the attainments may be reached. 
The curriculum must also include technique 
for carrying out activities and methods for 
developing basic concepts, skills, and abili- 
ties such as the concept of time, of dis- 
tance, the mechanics of reading, number 
skills, and so forth. 

The curriculum must also suggest suit- 
able materials and references. Such a cur- 
riculum must also provide opportunities for 
excursions, examination and handling of 
materials, museum service, moving pictures, 
lantern slides, stereoscopes, books, and s0 
forth. There must be reference and read- 
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ing material on the units, simple and suited 
to the child’s mental and social age. 

To sum up, these are the problems that 
confronted us in Rochester, as builders of 
a special class curriculum for the mentally 
retarded. 

As a background for the curriculum plan 
proper, there had to be: 

1, A clear definition of the group for whom 

the curriculum is being devised. 

2. A statement of the basic principles and 
premises on which the curriculum will be 
built. 

3. A statement of the objectives toward which 
to strive. 

4. A plan of pupil organization. 

The first and fourth problems, namely, 
the definition of the group and the plan of 
pupil organization, are dependent on local 
conditions. The second and third prob- 
lems, namely, basic principles and premises, 
and objectives, are common to all of us. 

Under the curriculum plan proper, there 
had to be: 

1. A decision as to the attainments or out- 

comes. 

2. A plan for achieving these attainments. 
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3. Specific techniques and methods of teach- 
ing. 

4. The provision of suitable materials and 
references. 


The kind of curriculum plan proper 
which any community devises is a matter 
of experimentation. As a result of experi- 
mentation in our several communities, 
should we not, as special class supervisors 
and teachers, have many findings to pool 
in the way of suitable attainments, units of 
work, or centers of interests, activities, 
methods, materials, and references? Every 
special class may be a laboratory and these 
many laboratories may each contribute to 
the building of adequate curricula for the 
mentally retarded. 

Our experience in Rochester, thus far, 
makes us realize that a good curriculum 
will always be in the making, will never be 
a finished thing, but a flexible, growing 
plan whereby the individual teacher can 
always develop the best in her children, 
and record that experience for the benefit 
of others. 


Reaping ATTAINMENTS 


T.Q. 55-65 
APPROXIMATE MENTAL AGE 5-0 


Chron. 1. Shows increased interest in picture books 
Age 2. Shows more conscious attempt to 
8-0 keep book clean 


hold book properly 
turn pages correctly 


3. Realizes that labels about the room, 
street signs, house numbers, bill boards, 


etc., tell something 


4. Realizes that words under pictures tell 


something 


1.Q. 66-75 
APPROXIMATE MENTAL AGE 5+ 


1. Shows a desire to learn to read 
2. Makes more frequent use of past ex- 
perience in conversation and in the 
interpretation of pictures 
3. Strives for clear enunciation and pro- 
nunciation 
4. Associates 10 to 20 written words and 
their symbols 
5. Reads from blackboard or flash card: 
action words 
own name 
greetings 
a simple direction 
6. Begins to acquire correct eye movements 
from left to right 
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Chron. 


Chron. 
Age 
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APPROXIMATE Menta Acre 5+ 


1. Shows a desire to learn to read 

2. Makes more frequent use of past experi- 
ences in conversation and in the interpre- 
tation of pictures 

3. Attempts to read words of story that 
tells about pictures 

4, Realizes that labels about the room, 
street signs, house numbers, bill boards, 
etc., tell something 

5. Recognizes the need for the printed 
word 


APPROXIMATE MENTAL AGE 5+ 


1. Shows a desire to learn to read 
2. Makes more frequent use of past experi- 
ences in conversation and in the interpre- 
tation of pictures 
3. Strives for clear enunciation and pro- 
nunciation 
4. Associates 10 to 20 written words and 
their symbols 
5. Reads from blackboard or flash card: 
action words 
own name 
greetings 
6. Begins to acquire correct eye movements 
from left to right 


APPROXIMATE MENTAL AGE 6-0 


1. 


2 
3. 


Reads simple stories about interests from 
blackboard and chart 


. Reads silently before reading orally 


Tells and reads story about picture he 
makes 


. Enjoys making his own book of pictures 


and stories 


. Associates 20 to 50 words with their 


symbols 


. Goes to library table of his own volition 


and selects a book to look at 


. Begins reading in primer 


Pathway Series, Primer, pp. 1-38; Bobbs- 
Merrill, Primer, pp. 1-40; Child’s Own 
Way, Primer, pp. 1-44 


APPROXIMATE MENTAL AGE 6+ 
Habits, Skills, Attitudes 


1. 
2. 


3. 


5. 


6. 


Reads silently before reading orally 
Attempts to read silently without lip 
movements and pointing to words 

In silent and oral reading shows word 
recognition by grouping related words 
instead of reading word by word 


. In oral reading reads distinctly in order 


that the members of the group may have 
no difficulty in hearing 

Desires to read a story because of the 
interest in the pictures 

Answers oral questions relating to text 


Vocabulary 


1. 
2. 


Reads labels on objects in room 

Reads from blackboard or flash cards— 
action words and sentences (perform 
action) 


. Reads from blackboard or chart: simple 


directions, simple announcements, 
greetings, codperative stories 


. Recognizes when presented in a different 


context, words and word groups which 
occur most frequently in the stories read 
in the basal text 


. Is interested in newspaper: 


a. Brings in pictures. 
Content—Difficulty 
Pathway Series, Primer pp. 38-117 ; Bobbs- 
Merrill, Primer pp. 41-112; Child’s Own 
Way, Primer pp. 44-140 
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FUNDAMENTAL ELEMENTS IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
INSTRUCTION 


Oruiz M. Clem 


Teachers College, Syracuse University 


“Greeting his pupils, the master asked: 
What would you learn of me? 


And the reply came: 
How shall we care for our bodies? 
How shall we rear our children? 
How shall we work together? 
How shall we live with our fellowmen? 
How shall we play? 
For what ends shall we live?’’4 


Fortunate indeed are those junior high 
school teachers who can answer these ques- 
tions with functional knowledge. Con- 
versely, how deplorable is the plight of 
those junior high school children who ask 
for bread from teachers who have only a 
stone to give. 

The last decade has witnessed a veritable 
orgy of curriculum construction. And yet, 
who does not agree that a curriculum is 
just so much paper until it has been 
taught? If the reorganized junior high 
school curriculum is to become a meaning- 
ful program of activities, the rdle of the 
teacher still bulks large. Does the field of 
educational method now possess a social in- 
heritance of real suggestive value for teach- 
ers in the junior high school unit? The 
writer believes that the impact of experi- 
ment and experience in junior high school 
instruction has steadily yet surely evolved 
a group of teaching elements which are 
fairly well recognized by good teachers 
generally. This discussion attempts to 
isolate or define certain of these elements 
or concepts, and to indicate the present 


slant toward each concept. The examina- 
tion reveals significant changes of attitude 
toward various concepts, as they have been 
refined under the microscope of educational 
theory or in the crucible of practical ex- 
perience. 


Element I—Meeting Individual Differ- 
ences: 

‘‘To meet individual differences’’ has 
been the slogan of junior high schools in 
the last decade. Such leaders as Briggs, 
Koos, Davis, and Cox have been vigorous 
in their insistence that a junior high school 
is not a junior high school when it does not 
provide for individual differences. We 
have come to recognize that medians are 
often a delusion and a snare. It is what 
happens to each individual child that is 
important. 

Some years ago the writer was teaching 
a class of seventh grade pupils. One boy 
in that class was by nature dull. When 
the teacher asked a question, this boy re- 
quired about a minute to understand that 
he had been addressed. He required an- 
other minute to gain some idea of what the 
question was about. It took him a third 
minute to get his vocal apparatus in con- 
dition for functioning. It took him an- 
other minute to give an answer, which in 
nine cases out of ten was wrong. There 
were other pupils in that class who were 
alert and keen. They knew answers to 
questions before the teacher could finish 
asking them. Every teacher of experience 


*Chapman, J. C., and Counts, G. S., Principles of Education, frontispiece. 
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knows that in normal groups of children 
the above situation is typical. Modern 
junior high school instruction recognizes 
that individual difference is a fact. 

The old education was designed to fit all 
children to the school. Modern junior high 
school instruction has as its keynote adapta- 
tion to individual differences. All are fa- 
miliar with the legend of the famous bed 
of Procrustes. Procrustes never turned 
the tired traveler away who wanted to stop 
for the night. His bed was just so long. If 
the stranger was too long for the bed, 
Procrustes chopped off his feet; if he was 
too short for the bed, Procrustes stretched 
him out to fit the bed. The school of yes- 
terday did just this. Modern education, 
however, insists that ‘‘equality’’ of oppor- 
tunity does not mean ‘‘identity’’ of op- 
portunity. Modern junior high school 
instruction insists that all procedures 
should take into account individual inter- 
ests, aptitudes, and capacities of pupils. 
Intelligence and achievement tests, new- 
type examinations, differentiated assign- 
ments, diagnostic and prognostic tests, 
study coaching, and corrective teaching 
are typical instructional procedures for 
meeting individual differences, in addition 
to those covered in this discussion. 


Element II—Use of the Problem or Project 
Method: 


The project or problem method is now a 
fundamental concept in junior high school 
instruction. Stevenson, several years ago, 
defined a project as ‘‘a problematic act 
carried to completion in a natural set- 
ting.’’? Hosic has said: ‘‘The project 
method is a method of living; it is a point 
of view rather than a technique.’ Kil- 
patrick has said: ‘‘A project is any unit of 
purposeful experience where the dominat- 
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ing purpose as the inner urge fixes the aim 
of the action, guides its process, and fur- 
nishes its drive.’’* Much ink has been con- 
sumed in the last twenty years in attempt- 
ing to discriminate between problem and 
project. Some have claimed that a prob- 
lem is mental and a project is manual; 
others, that a project is more elaborate than 
a problem, ete. Forward-looking theorists 
and practitioners now seem to agree that 
such controversy is academic sophistry. 
The fact is that the problem or project, 
originating in the manual or vocational 
field, has become a teaching method in all 
subjects of the junior high school eurricu- 
lum. No serious student is now interested 
in attempting to distinguish between a 
problem and a project. It is the element 
of purpose that is important. Junior high 
school teachers now recognize that all the 
world loves a problem. Witness the rush 
for cross-word puzzles, ask-me-another 
compilations, and various other useless 
contrivances. Junior high school teachers 
now know that adolescent pupils are more 
interested in real problems than in aimless 
cross-word puzzles. 

When do we do thinking? We do think- 
ing when we come up against a situation 
for which there is not already a solution in 
the nervous system ; more briefly, when we 
come to the crossroads and do not know 
which turn to make. The chief function of 
the teacher outside of the routinized tech- 
niques is to place pupils at the crossroads. 
Hamlet said, ‘‘To be or not to be, that is 
the question.’’ He had two courses: one to 
live, the other to kill himself. The master 
junior high school teacher in the field of 
problem-solving is one who is continuously 
reducing his materials to the form of Ham- 
let’s soliloquy, ‘‘To be or not to be.’”’ As 
one pupil remarked under a certain junior 


2 Stevenson, John A., The Project Method of Teaching. 
® Hosic, James F., and Chase, Sara E., Brief Guide to the Project Method. 
‘ Kilpatrick, W. H., ‘‘The Project Method,’’ Teachers College Record, September, 1918. 
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high school teacher, ‘‘We just have to 
think in her class.’’ 

About two decades ago Stockton pub- 
lished a short story entitled, ‘‘The Lady 
and the Tiger.’’ It was the story of a low- 
porn hero who fell in love with a princess 
and whose love was returned. The girl’s 
father, the king, did not take kindly to such 
amatch. He had the young man placed in 
the arena, with instructions for him to 
open either one of two doors at the side 
of the arena. If he opened one door a 
woman would come out whom he would be 
compelled to marry ; if he opened the other, 
a tiger would come out by whom the young 
man would have the pleasure of being de- 
voured. The princess was in the balcony 
of the arena. She knew the key to the 
doors. She could give her lover the signal 
which she desired. Stockton closes the 
story with the question, ‘‘ What signal did 
she give, the ‘lady’ or the ‘tiger’?’’ Did 
the princess want the other woman to have 
the man she loved? On the other hand, 
did she want the man she loved to be 
killed? It was a question of love versus 
jealousy. A junior high school teacher who 
had assigned this story to her class heard 
one pupil remark just before the class 
period, ‘‘I read every line about the prin- 
cess several times trying to find out just 
what she would do.’’ The writer knows of 
no better piece of teaching than this. This 
teacher recognized the importance of pre- 
senting challenges to pupils and helping 
them to move away from the crossroads. 

To most junior high school pupils the 
study of the French and Indian Wars in 
history is wretchedly uninteresting. Con- 
ventionally, the teaching has consisted 
chiefly in the cataloging of meaningless 
names and dates. When the pupil makes 
the initial contact, there is nothing par- 
ticularly thrilling about Queen Anne’s 
War, King William’s War, or King 
George’s War. He has never met these 
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characters. They mean little in his young 
life. The junior high school teacher who 
proceeds with a meticulous chronological 
and ‘‘catalogical’’ accuracy fails to teach 
the French and Indian Wars successfully. 

Suppose, on the other hand, the teacher 
proceeds in the following manner with a 
junior high school class which is approach- 
ing this subject for the first time: ‘‘ Have 
the English-speaking people always con- 
trolled the American continent?’’ Various 
suggestions follow this question. Someone 
says, ‘‘No, the French were in control at 
one time.’’ The teacher says, ‘‘That is 
true, the French did control it at one time, 
or part of it. It was a great struggle by 
which the English wrested this part from 
the French—a struggle which lasted alto- 
gether over a period of seventy-five years.’’ 
The teacher then describes, by means of a 
diagram on the board, how the English 
planted themselves on the Atlantic sea- 
board. She explains, ‘‘The French planted 
themselves along the St. Lawrence and the 
Ohio. . There came a time when the French 
began to push out from the Ohio, the Eng- 
lish to push out from the Atlantic sea- 
board. Two mighty nations came directly 
in contact. We are now going to be con- 
cerned for several days with that story. I 
want you to find out for tomorrow just how 
the French secured a foothold on the St. 
Lawrence and the Ohio.”’ 

At this point the teacher proceeds to 
make a definite assignment relative to the 
explorations of Marquette and Joliet. As 
time goes on, she makes assignments which 
dovetail mosaic-like into the whole, and yet 
contribute to the main problem—‘‘How 
did the English-speaking people come to 
control the American continent?’’ All the 
time the story has been gaining cumulative 
interest until the great climax is reached 
on the Heights of Abraham in 1759. The 
teacher gives special study assignments and 
has special reports on Wolfe’s cruise up the 
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St. Lawrence, and his memorable scaling of 
the Heights. For example, it is noted that 
Wolfe remembers the words of Gray: 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that life or wealth e’er gave, 

Await alike the inevitable hour, 
For the path of glory leads but to the grave. 


Interesting details of the next day’s bat- 
tle are discussed. For example, in the 
midst of the fight, when the crisis comes, 
Wolfe is wounded. He knows he is going 
to die. Someone says to him, ‘‘The enemy 
runs.’’ Wolfe says, ‘‘God be praised, I 
shall die in peace.’’ Montcalm is also 
wounded and knows he can last but a mo- 
ment. He sees his men fleeing. He says, 
‘So much the better, I shall never live to 
see the surrender of Quebec.”’ 

The junior high school teacher who 
teaches the French and Indian Wars in 
such manner finds there is no story more 
interesting, more heroic, more picturesque. 
The element of purpose as the inner urge 
fixes the aim of the action, guides its proc- 
ess, and furnishes its drive. The whole 
procedure involves a large unit of teach- 
ing centered in one fundamental chal- 
lenge. 

A junior high school teacher of general 
science begins her class in this way: ‘‘I 
have just looked out of the window and 
have seen a company of soldiers marching 
in the distance. I have observed that they 
are out of step to the music. I wonder why 
they are out of step.’’ The difference in 
speed of light and sound is involved here, 
but the junior high school teacher has in- 
troduced this physical phenomenon in a 
very fascinating way. Another junior high 
school teacher says: ‘‘A radio concert is 
broadcast in New York City at 8 p.m. East- 
ern Standard time. At what time will it 
be heard in Los Angeles?’’ The fundamen- 
tal problem of longitude and time is in- 
volved here. This junior high teacher has 
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introduced the problem in terms of pupils’ 
experiences. 

A teacher of geography introduced a unit 
in this way: ‘‘Yesterday afternoon, | 
called on Mrs. Brown. Just as I was leay- 
ing, the carpenter, who had been doing 
some repair work on the house, came to 
Mrs. Brown and said, ‘I have finished the 
job.’ Mrs. Brown asked, ‘How much do I 
owe you?’ The carpenter said, ‘Fifteen 
dollars, Mrs. Brown.’ Mrs. Brown said, 
‘Fifteen dollars! Isn’t that a great deal?’ 
The carpenter said, ‘Yes, Mrs. Brown, fif- 
teen dollars is a good deal; but you know 
one can carry ten dollars’ worth of lumber 
under his arm these days.’ Now, children, 
I have been wondering why lumber costs 
so much. Do you know the reason? I be- 
lieve we shall be concerned for several days 
with this problem: why does lumber cost 
so much ?’’ 

A junior high school teacher of English 
asks: ‘‘Have you found anyone in this 
story whom you would like to have as your 
friend?’’ Another teacher of English 
asks: ‘‘If you had been in Enoch Arden’s 
place, would you have done as he did?” 
And another teacher of English has her 
pupils read Hawthorne’s story of ‘‘The 
Great Stone Face’’ half through, close their 
books, and speculate as to how it will end. 
In all of these cases the element of purpose, 
of crossroads, of challenge, is present. 

Progressive junior high school teachers 
believe the problem or project method 
squares with the fundamental laws of 
learning, and that it represents a broader 
view of method. Teachers using the 
method must see the year’s work as 4 
whole. They must keep abreast of the 
times. They should recognize that the 
project or problem method is not a new 
method; it is life’s method, the race 
method. Robinson Crusoe used it par ez- 
cellence on his lonely island. Teachers 


must be alert to sense leads and recognize, [ 
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as Hosic has so aptly said: ‘‘The teacher 
will prepare their minds not for something 
he is about to do, but for something they 
are about to do.’’5 


Element III—The Socialized Recitation as 
a Technique: 

The socialized recitation in junior high 
school instruction is a corollary of project 
teaching. When the socialized recitation 
mania seized us a decade ago, a pupil chair- 
man and elaborate paraphernalia of organi- 
zation were considered the chief desiderata 
of socialized recitation procedure. Fre- 
quently, non-reflective, lackadaisical glib- 
ness of pupils passed as legal tender for 
real learning products. But actual class- 
room laboratories have evolved generally 
acceptable procedures clearly different 
from the original ones. The socialized reci- 
tation does not require a pupil chairman 
nor elaborate paraphernalia of organiza- 
tion of the class. The teacher now recog- 
nizes that it is the spirit and not the form 
of the socialized recitation that is impor- 
tant. Its chief characteristic lies in the 
mutual exchange of goods of the various 
pupils, the pooling of ideas, the solving of 
problems. The pupil recognizes the class 
period as a time when he is ‘‘to give’’ and 
“to get.’’ 

The socialized recitation procedure pre- 
sumes that junior high school pupils have 
an unquestionable right and equally an un- 
avoidable obligation to contribute every- 
thing within their power toward the edu- 
cation of their classmates. The teacher in 
the informal socialized recitation procedure 
has a lesson plan, but he knows this lesson 


plan is a good thing to get away from and 
the f 


to get back to. The teacher is not inter- 
ested so much in ‘‘ putting across’’ his own 
ideas as in securing critical, objective ex- 
Issues 


*Hosie, James F., and Chase, Sara E., op. cit. 
* Hatch, R. W., Training in Citizenship. 
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must be in terms of light, not heat. Pro- 
fessor Hatch has well said: ‘‘In the attack 
and solving of our problems, all is grist 
to our mill.’’"® The ideal socialized recita- 
tion procedure is indicated by the follow- 
ing incident: A visitor came into one of 
Mr. Hatch’s classes one day. At the end 
of the period, he said: ‘‘Mr. Hatch, I have 
been in your class for forty minutes, and I 
am now uncertain whether this was a class 
in geography, or civics, or history.’’ Mr. 
Hatch considered this the best compliment 
he had ever been paid. To conduct a so- 
cialized recitation like this, the teacher 
must possess a broad and rich competency 
in the field. 

In the traditional recitation conducted 
on the question and answer basis, the teach- 
er’s class record book served as a safety 
deposit vault. The pupil’s chief function 
was to impress upon the teacher that he 
knew all things. On the other hand, the 
success of a real socialized recitation to- 
day is measured significantly by the quan- 
tity and quality of pupils’ questions. In 
this class procedure ‘‘platter solutions’’ 
and ‘‘parrot questioning’’ are almost 
worthless. Recently, the writer visited a 
junior high school classroom in the social 
sciences. The teacher asked a pupil a 
question. The pupil began a sentence, 
stopped, and asked the teacher, ‘‘Is that 
what you want?’’ The teacher replied: ‘‘I 
don’t want anything. I am interested in 
your reaction.’’ This junior high school 
teacher had the keynote to a successful so- 
cialized recitation procedure. 

The present status of practice in our best 
schools would seem to indicate that a suc- 
cessful socialized recitation procedure can 
be judged in terms of the following criteria: 


1. Degree of pupil participation 
2. Mutual solving of problems 
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. Informal discussion 

. Teacher as leader, guide, stimulator 

. Pupil initiative 

Questions by pupils, not in book 

. Judging of relative values 

. Pupil responsibility and codperation 

. The class a place where pupils are to “give” 
and “get” 

10. Open-mindedness, non-authoritarianism 

11. The pupil the center of gravity 

12. Self-expression 

13. Freedom and spontaneity in class 

14. Social setting; social emphasis 

15. Objective evaluation of data; 

mindedness 
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critical- 


The junior high school teacher should 
guard against the following dangers: 


1. Interest in the process rather than in the 
problems 

. Total neglect of the dull pupil or of the 
modest pupil 

. Irrelevant discussion 

. Failure to summarize and organize 

. Monopoly of discussion by a few pupils 

. Authoritarianism of teacher 

. Glibness without thought on the part of 
pupils 

8. Personal criticism 

9. Not enough emphasis on “getting” on the 
part of some pupils 


bo 
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Element IV—Supervised Study as a Recog- 
nized Technique: 


A second corollary of the project or prob- 
lem method is that of supervised or directed 
study. Today it is not enough for a teacher 
to be able to solve all the problems in arith- 
metic or to do the exercises in the various 
subjects. She must be able to teach her 
pupils how to study with maximal effective- 
ness. Some time ago the following state- 
ment appeared in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal: 


A widow came to the superintendent of 
schools with the following complaint: “I have 
four little girls attending your schools. I am 
up at five o’clock in the morning to get them off 
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to school and to get myself off to work. It is 
six o’clock in the evening when I reach home 
again, pretty well worn out, and after we have 
had dinner and have tidied up the house a bit, 
it is eight o’clock. Then, tired as I am, I sit 
down and teach the little girls the lessons your 
teachers will hear them say over the following 
day. Now, if it is all the same to you, it 
would be a great help and favor to me if you 
will have your teachers teach the lessons during 
the day and then all I would have to do would 
be to hear them say them over at night.” 


The progressive junior high school teacher 
has come to recognize that this widow was 
dead right. 

In the early stages of supervised study, 
it was considered that the most important 
element in the new technique consisted in 
the teacher’s continuously moving about 
the room, seeking out whom she might in- 
struct; also, that the new sixty-minute 
period should be equally and arbitrarily 
divided, the first half for study, the second 
half for recitation. This early conception 
has now been scrapped. In our best junior 
high schools the teacher is_ instructed 
thus: ‘‘The sixty-minute period is yours. 
Today you may use thirty minutes for the 
development of the lesson, ten minutes for 
the assignment, and twenty minutes for 
testing; tomorrow you may reverse the 
procedure, or otherwise distribute the time 
as you desire.’’ Also, our best junior high 
school teachers now recognize that a teach- 
er’s best work in supervised study comes 


not in constant perambulation among indi- f 


vidual pupils, but in the development of 
the lesson with the pupils and the making 
of the assignment. Individual work with 
pupils is highly desirable, but it is not the 
most important part of supervised study. 


Element V—Learning Should Consist i 
the Making of ‘‘ Adaptations’’: 

H. ©. Morrison, in his book, The Prac- 

tice of Teaching in the Secondary School, 
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indicates that the first question asked by 
any teacher in presenting a unit of work 
in any field should be, ‘‘ What attitude or 
ability am I trying to bring about in my 
pupils?’’ Too many teachers think in 
terms of isolated phases of the attitude 
itself. 

The tendency to mistake a phase of the 
process for the attitude itself is shown in 
the case of a boy learning to swim. The 
father of the boy inquires of the swimming 
teacher, ‘‘How is my boy getting on in 
swimming?’’ The teacher says, ‘‘He can 
put his hands into the water and make ten 
strokes.’’ The father does not know from 
this reply whether his boy can ‘‘swim”’ or 
not. The father wants to know if his boy 
ean swim. The boy might be able to make 
twenty or an hundred strokes and still not 
be able to swim. The fundamental idea 
applicable to this case of motor learning 


| applies to all teaching. We are interested 


in the ‘‘adaptation.’’ Too many times in 
our junior high school teaching and in our 
measurement in examinations, we measure 
not ‘‘adaptation’’ but ‘‘lesson perform- 
ance.’ The latter, in terms of the swim- 
ming illustration, means the making of a 
stroke. The ‘‘lesson performance’’ atti- 
tude among pupils is indicated by such 
attitudes as the following: 


1. Do I add or subtract in solving this prob- 
lem? 

. That’s what it says in the book. 

. What do I do next? 

How much ground do we cover? 

How much time do we spend on this? 

. The “econ” and “recite” attitude. 

. Am I going to pass? 

. Thank God, I am done now with American 
history. 


OND OP wD 


A junior high school pupil who has made 
the primary ‘‘adaptation’’ in mathematics 


, can use the fundamental processes with a 


fair degree of speed and accuracy in actual 
situations. This is the functional test of an 
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‘fadaptation’’—can and does the individ- 
ual use the ‘‘adaptation’’ in an actual situ- 
ation? A pupil who has made the ele- 
mentary ‘‘adaptation’’ in the reading of 
a language can read the language with 
some degree of proficiency. The ‘‘adapta- 
tion’’ in a language field does not consist 
in the ability to conjugate an irregular 
verb. This achievement alone is ‘‘lesson 
performance.’’ The junior high school 
pupil who does not know why a candle goes 
out when lowered in a certain well has not 
gained the fundamental ‘‘adaptation’”’ rela- 
tive to properties of oxygen. The junior 
high school pupil who thought there were 
four pints in a bushel had not gained 
the fundamental ‘‘adaptation.’? Through 
‘*lesson performance’’ he had learned in 
some table that four of something make one 
of something else. The alert junior high 
school teacher should keep her eye on the 
‘‘adaptation’’ to be made as an agency 
for growth. 


Element VI—The Recognition of a Major 
Objective for Each Field of Study: 

In addition to the ‘‘adaptation’’ con- 
cept, Dr. Morrison has shown that all mate- 
rials of the curriculum may be thought of 
in terms of five types of teaching tech- 
nique: ‘‘science’’ type, ‘‘appreciation’’ 
type, ‘‘language-arts’’ type, ‘‘practical- 
arts’’ type, and ‘‘pure-practice’’ type. 
Master junior high school teachers are com- 
ing to see their materials in terms of these 
five techniques. 

The objective of the science type of tech- 
nique is the securing of an ‘‘intellectual 
understanding.’’ This intellectual under- 
standing shows the relation of the particu- 
lar unit of work studied in the scheme of 
cause and effect. The method in this type 
of technique is that of reflection on expe- 
rience. The following illustrates: A 
teacher in a social science class is present- 
ing the unit of work, ‘‘Liberty under the 
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Law.’’ She desires that her pupils get an 
‘*intellectual understanding’’ of what lib- 
erty under the law means. To secure this 
understanding or ‘‘adaptation’’ means that 
the pupils have some realization as to what 
their own duties and responsibilities are 
under the law, compatible with desirable 
liberty. In this unit the pupils may make 
a study of Magna Charta, the English Bill 
of Rights, the American Constitution, etc., 
and gain no such adaptation. They may 
learn the significant sentences of Magna 
Charta and still make no such adaptation. 
‘*Lesson performance’’ might easily be 
taken for ‘‘adaptation.’’ The ‘‘science’’ 
type of technique is particularly prominent 
in the teaching of the social sciences, mathe- 
matics, and general science in the junior 
high school. 

The ‘‘appreciation’’ type of technique 
deals with an ‘‘affective’’ rather than an 
intellectual response. The method is quite 
contrary to that of the ‘‘science’’ tech- 
nique. The method should probably be 
that of exposure rather than that of scien- 
tific analysis. The following will make the 
point of view clear: The writer recently 
visited a junior high school class in Eng- 
lish. The class was studying Poe’s Tales. 
In the midst of the recitation, the teacher 
said, ‘‘Now, children, this is what I want 
you to get out of Poe.’’ And then she 
proceeded to tell them what she wanted 
them to get out of him. This teacher failed 
to understand that one pupil should get one 
thing out of Poe and another, something 
else. Teachers need to recognize that there 
are consumers as well as producers in the 
field of literature, nature study, and the 
fine arts; also that in the public schools the 
former group is the larger. Someone has 
said that a high-brow is one who would 
rather analyze a thistle than smell a rose. 
But this is not the ‘‘appreciation’’ tech- 
nique. The ‘‘appreciation’’ technique 
recognizes that beauty is subjective and 
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that ‘‘appreciation’’ is a matter for each 
individual. 
In the ‘‘language-arts’’ technique the 
objective should be communication. The 
method consists in keeping uppermost the 
central idea which is to be communicated, 
This central idea furnishes the pull or 
drive which carries the message over. In 
oral composition the main objective should 
be the communication of a message, 
Words, gestures, intonations, are all used; 
but these are secondary. Reading is taught 
in our best schools by beginning with the 
story in the large, and then working down 
to sentences, phrases, words, and finally 
the spelling of words in the pupils’ active 
vocabularies. The ‘‘language-arts’’ tech- 
nique demands the direct method in the 
early stages of a foreign language, and 
eliminates ‘‘transverbalization’’ and trans- 
lation characteristic of the older methods, 
The objective in the ‘‘practical-arts” 
technique is craftsmanship and skill. The 
method is chiefly that of direct learning. 
One does not learn to operate or repair an 
automobile by reading or philosophizing 
about it. He learns particularly in this 
field by doing. This technique applies 
throughout the shop work in the junior 
high school. It is the method of manipv- 
lation, of doing, of handling. 
The objective in the ‘‘pure-practice” 
technique is automatic facility. The 
method is that of repetition. An ‘‘intel- 
lectual understanding’’ many times hinders 
progress in this field. This type of tech- 
nique applies to the teaching of spelling, 
the teaching of the number combinations 
in arithmetic, and in all other types of 
work where there are constantly recurring 
processes which are reducible to definite 
bonds. It is the technique for learning 3 
series of formule after they have already 
been developed by the ‘‘science’’ type 
technique. 
The sagacious junior high school teacher 
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recognizes that these techniques overlap 
and are interrelated, that she uses no one 
of them exclusively in her own subject or 
even in a particular unit of her subject. 
The technique to be used depends upon 
type of material treated at the particular 
moment. 


Element VII—Use of the New-Type Test 
as a Teaching Device: 


The progressive junior high school 
teacher uses new-type tests not only as a 
measuring instrument but as a teaching de- 
vice or technique. The writer some time 
ago observed the following procedure. An 
English teacher gave a new-type examina- 
tion. At the close of the examination, she 
remarked to her pupils, ‘‘Now, children, 
you may just as well help me mark these 
papers as for me to mark them alone.’’ She 
proceeded to read in rapid succession from 
her own key the answers, and the pupils 
hurriedly checked. This procedure was 
indefensible. She was using her pupils 
merely as clerical assistants, with no edu- 
eative value for them. 

Across the hall from the above teacher, 
another teacher used the following pro- 
cedure: At the close of the test, papers 
were exchanged. The teacher said, ‘‘As I 
eall different pupils’ names, will you 
please read a specific question and tell me 
how you think it should be marked. Helen, 
will you take question 1?’’ Helen reads 
the question and indicates how she thinks 
it ought to be marked. The teacher gives 
opportunity for disagreement with Helen’s 
marking. There was disagreement, and 
discussion followed. The bright idea in- 


The pupils 
checked the question if it was marked 
wrong on the paper they were correcting. 
This last teacher utilized maximally the 
The pupils 
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tions of ideal psychological mind-set. They 
had prepared a unit of work, the quiz had 
been previously announced. They were 
keyed up during the taking of the test. 
They wanted to know how well they had 
done and what questions they had missed, 
and why. Never before and never after 
these moments at the close of a test are 
pupils’ minds more psychologically red-hot 
for learning. Many junior high school 
teachers claim that they do their best teach- 
ing on these days when they have tests and 
correct the papers in class in the manner 
discussed above. Experiments have shown 
that this method of correcting papers has 
many desirable outcomes and is reasonably 
accurate for all practical purposes. 


Element VIII—The Importance of Teacher 
Personality: 


The so-called ‘‘concomitants’’ of learn- 
ing are probably more significant in the 
junior high school than in any other ad- 
ministrative unit. Consequently, the per- 
sonality of the teacher bulks large. The 
writer recently conducted a piece of re- 
search to determine some of the qualities 
of great teachers. His conclusion was that 
great teachers rank high in the human 
factor. Every junior high school teacher 
should ponder seriously the words of Dr. 
Buckingham of Harvard University : ‘‘The 
teacher has children to study—not stones, 
bugs, fossils, or old manuscripts, but the 
most interesting of all possible materials, 
namely, human beings. Moreover, she has 
at hand human beings at their most en- 
gaging period, childhood and youth. And 
her children never grow old. In constant 
procession they present to her, always at 
the level of childhood, their innumerable 
interesting aspects. Yet each is different 
from the other, different in strength, talent, 
and character; different in origin, growth, 
and need. If teaching these children is to 
include studying them, the job of teaching 
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takes on new dignity. Its scope is broad- 
ened. Its meaning is enriched. No other 
calling may then be compared with it. It 
is the great adventure.’ 

Buckingham is indeed right. A great 
junior high teacher must not only teach a 
pupil to demonstrate the forty-seventh 
proposition of Euclid but to demonstrate a 
life. Great junior high teachers may well 
say with Miss Ethel Holmes of Denver, ‘‘I 
thank you for lending me your child today. 
All the years of love and care and training 
which you have given him have stood him 
in good stead in his work and in his play. 
I send him home to you tonight a little 
stronger, a little taller, a little freer, a little 
nearer his goal. Lend him again to us to- 
morrow, I pray you. In my care of him, 
I shall show my gratitude.”’ 

The painter, Whistler, was asked one 
day how he was able to make such great 
paintings. He said: ‘‘Oh, it is a very 
simple matter; I simply take the right col- 
ors and mix them in the right degree.’’ 
And so it is with junior high teaching. 
But it takes even great teachers, when they 
are dealing with the multifarious elements 
of human personality, a long time to secure 
the right colors and mix them in the right 
degree. Harvard’s great teacher, Louis 
Agassiz, knew how to do it; so did Pesta- 
lozzi, and Arnold of Rugby. These great 
teachers recognized that ‘‘Life is not a 
getting and a having, but a growing and a 
becoming.’’ A student of Louis Agassiz 
once said of him: ‘‘ Years ago I tramped 
over the hills of Old Switzerland with that 
master teacher, Louis Agassiz. The rela- 
tionship seemed to be not that of master 
to pupil. We seemed to be on a party.’’ 


Element IX—Education Conceived as 
Growth: 

Ulysses, reflecting on his Odyssey, has 

been conceived to say, ‘‘Much have I seen 
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and known: men, nations, government, I 
am a part of all I have met.”’ 

And so great junior high school teachers 
guide their pupils on stimulating journeys 
in science, in literature, in nature, and in 
art. Their pupils become a part of all they 
have met. All enters into growth, which is 
the ultimate end of education, defined from 
the modern viewpoint. 

There are two pieces of statuary—one 
the statue of ‘‘The Thinker,’’ by Rodin, 
the other the statue of the ‘‘Seven Stages 
of Man,’’ which indicate the difference be- 
tween the old education and the new. In 
the statue of ‘‘The Thinker,’’ we have a 
man with head bent low, almost to his 
knees. There is on his face a far-away, 
contemplative, metaphysical expression. 
He has on his shoulders all the burdens 
of the world. He seems to be dreaming 
that he is Atlas. 

Compare this with the ‘‘Seven Stages of 
Man.’’ In this piece of statuary we find 
a man chiseling himself out of a block of 
marble. In the first stage he has chiseled 
himself out up to his ankles; he has his 
chisel in hand, chiseling away. In the see- 
ond stage he has chiseled himself halfway 
to his knees; he has chisel in hand, still 
chiseling away. In the third stage he has 
chiseled himself out up to his knees; in the 
fourth stage he has chiseled himself out up 
to his waist, in the fifth up to his breast, 
and in the sixth up to his neck. In the 
seventh stage he has chiseled himself out 
above his nose and eyes; he has chisel in 
hand, still chiseling away. His shoulders 
are back; his head is up. There is on his 
face the flush of life—he is ready to go! 
This picture represents the modern point 
of view relative to junior high school teach- 
ing, a point of view which is dynamic and 
functional. The enviable junior high 
school is one in which principal, teachers, 
and pupils are always chiseling away. 


*™ Buckingham, B. R., Research for Teachers, p. 380. 
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SEGREGATION OF ‘‘ ABILITY GROUPS’? AND ACHIEVEMENT 
ON THE FIRST GRADE LEVEL 


Hvueu S. Bonar 
Superintendent of Schools, Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


THE PROLOGUE 


The history of educational progress in- 
eludes much trial and error. This fact dis- 
turbs educators not a little. Among the 
fields of human activity that of teaching 
should claim a rather large proportion of 
distinguished leaders who can determine 
what is good and what is bad practice in 
the schoolroom. But when what a distin- 
guished leader in education proposed five 
years ago, with apparent satisfactory proof, 
is so completely denounced by an equally 
distinguished leader today, then we enter 
upon our task as school administrators with 
considerable fear and trembling. 

It is a bit terrifying to picture the trust- 
ful pouring out from millions of homes of 
the nation these millions of boys and girls 
whose thinking, whose happiness, whose 
usefulness are to be determined by a philos- 
ophy of education, a theory of learning, an 
experiment in method, all of which is to 
be declared pernicious by the time these 
particular boys and girls are to come into 
fruition in behaviorisms, social adjust- 
ments, and national worth. 

When, in 1762, through his Emile, Rous- 
seau’s attack against formalism opened a 
new era in educational as well as political 
thought, leaders drank freely of his abso- 
lute liberty theories, feeling that the ulti- 


mate good had come for humanity. His 
psychological argument for providing ac- 
‘tivities appropriate to each age of child- 


hood has been a contribution that has lived. 
But his theory of unbounded liberty re- 
ceived a challenge when Pestalozzi argued 


as follows: ‘‘Which of these is the true 
position and which is the false? Liberty 
is good, and so is obedience. We must rec- 
oncile what Rousseau separated when, 
struck by the evils of unwise restraint that 
only tends to degrade humanity, he advo- 
cated unbounded liberty. Let us endeavor 
to see how far he was right. . . .’’ 

With Pestalozzi’s urge to effect juvenile 
reform by industrial education, by revolu- 
tionizing classroom procedure through ob- 
ject teaching, and by always proceeding 
from the simple to the complex, the educa- 
tional world again thought the ultimate 
good had been discovered. 

Herbart then advanced the ideal of hu- 
manism as the dominant guide in educa- 
tion. He insisted upon greater emphasis 
being placed upon literature and history. 
Over against the ‘‘formal-disciplinary’’ 
conception of Pestalozzi’s ‘‘ harmonious de- 
velopment of all the faculties’? Herbart set 
his ‘‘many-sided interest’’ aim. 

Froebel insisted upon symbolism. He 
believed that man should create. And so 
his formula called for from one to two 
hours devoted daily to some serious activity 
in the production of some definite external 
piece of work. 

In 1900 John Dewey criticized Froebel’s 
symbolism when he wrote as follows: 
‘*Practically all he (the child) gets out of 
it is its own physical and sensational mean- 
ing, plus, very often, a glib facility in 
phrases and attitudes that he learns are 
expected of him by the teacher . . . with- 
out, however, any mental counterpart.’’ 
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E. L. Thorndike, in 1903, likewise at- 
tacked Froebelian theories and practices 
when he wrote: ‘‘ And what shall I say of 
those who by a most extraordinary intel- 
lectual perversity attribute to children the 
habit of using common things as symbols 
of abstractions which have never in any 
way entered their heads.’’ 

William James at the very close of the 
nineteenth century contended that motor 
expression was a vital necessity in the train- 
ing of the child. He tried to prove through 
the laboratory that there was ‘‘no impres- 
sion without expression.”’ 

Thorndike then set forth his inhibition 
theory, claiming it fundamental in civilized 
activity. He wrote: ‘‘It literally requires 
more activity for a kindergarten child to 
listen than to sing, to sit still than to run. 
Inhibitory activities, though fatiguing and 
likely to be overemphasized by those of a 
puritanical or schoolmaster temperament, 
are highly educative.’’ 

Finally Charles H. Judd in his book, 
Psychology, published in 1907, advanced 
his conception of the most significant proc- 
esses in child training and development. 
He emphasized the ideational processes, 
‘‘the rational function of consciousness.”’ 
With Judd the central thought processes 
and not muscular movement were most sig- 
nificant. 


THE STORY 


This long prologue provides the back- 
ground out of which arises my story: What 
of segregating ‘‘ability groups’’? The 
story proper is short but it adds another 
scene to the prologue. It is the report of a 
three-year experiment to determine, if pos- 
sible, just what advantages and disadvan- 
tages accrue when ‘‘ability groups’’ are 
segregated. The report of the findings of 
the first year was published in the Ele- 
mentary School Journal for May, 1929. In 
brief the findings were against segregating 
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‘ability groups.’’ The report of the re. 
sults of the second year of the experiment 
was presented as a paper before the con. 
vention of the Wisconsin Superintendents’ 
Association at Madison, Wisconsin, in Sep- 
tember, 1929. Substantially the evidence 
was the same as that summarized for the 
first year. The experiment closed in June, 
1930. It was carried out on the first grade 
level. We are now extending the experi- 
ment to the third and sixth grade levels 
to try to ascertain just where, if at any 
general grade level, there seems to be defi- 
nite and overwhelming evidence that ‘‘abil- 
ity groups’’ should be segregated. 

I want to admit at the beginning that 
the experiment was not absolutely ‘‘con- 
trolled.’’ It could not be. Many factors 
were not identical; many factors could not 
be isolated. That is, the many children in- 
volved were in different buildings, under 
different teachers, and, of course, subject 
to different stimuli in and out of school. 
However, I believe it is fair to say that 
these factors worked just as much against 
the findings of the experiment as in favor 
of them. This is a vulnerable spot for the 
exacting educational laboratory expert, and 
I want to admit the impractical phases of a 
controlled experiment in the field. 

Ability grouping? It is an attempt to 
identify similar abilities and group them 
together. Two questions must be answered. 
What abilities are we measuring? If we 
have many abilities, are they similarly 
bunched in enough of us to make possible 
arranging ourselves so that we constitute 
groups, the individuals within which have 
many abilities that are similar and that 
should be developed according to some one 
pattern? If we can answer these ques 
tions to the satisfaction of teachers and 
parents, then we shall have another ques- 
tion of vital importance to answer, namely, 
is there harm in segregating these groups! 

It will be interesting for the reader to 
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know that ‘‘ability groups’’ were segre- 
gated in our schools at the time this ex- 
periment was started and we believed there 
was value in such segregating. We didn’t 
have much evidence for this conclusion, but 
we knew many good school systems used 
the scheme and thus we confirmed our im- 
agination. 

Years ago educators thought that there 
was just one thing that each man and 
woman could do best; that to find that 
thing and train for it was their job—sort 
of a needle-in-the-haystack situation. A 
number of recent studies have tended to 
prove that most people can do several 
things equally well and that a great many 
people can be trained to do twenty or more 
different kinds of work equally well. It is 
claimed that within a comparatively large 
group of successful people there are those 
who would have made just as great a suc- 
cess at law, medicine, engineering, manu- 
facturing, banking, playing baseball, box- 
ing, acting on the stage, dancing, singing, 
et cetera, if these abilities that now lie dor- 
mant had been discovered and cultivated. 

For a number of years I have been con- 
cerned with the validity of our so-called 
“ability’’ grouping at the primary level. 
What machinery did we have to identify 
abilities? What abilities were we trying to 
identify? Were we measuring musical abil- 
ity, athletie ability, mechanical ability, 
ability to remember objects seen in life, 
ability to recognize the different parts of 
a monkey wrench when mixed up with the 
parts of a bicycle or a milking machine? 
What if the child had never seen a monkey 
wrench or a milking machine? Were we 
measuring reading ability ? If we were meas- 
uring reading ability, was there any valid 
reason to isolate groups of children because 
they had similar reading abilities? 

What effect upon the teachers? Did this 
isolating of identification-of-objects groups 
develop in teachers the ability to recognize 
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individual differences, to interpret these 
differences, and lead these individuals ac- 
cording to these differences? Or did it 
tend to make teachers less conscious of in- 
dividuals and more conscious of X groups, 
Y groups, Z groups? Did it tend to 
classify educational ills into three or four 
types? Did our so-called ability grouping 
tend to wrap up X packages which we pre- 
scribed for those whose diagnosis was ‘‘su- 
perior’’; Y packages for those whose label 
read ‘‘mediocre’’; Z packages for those 
whose inscription, carved deep in the vital 
substance of their consciousness and per- 
sonality, read ‘‘inferior’’? 

Inferior in what? Superior in what? Is 
that boy who was labeled inferior on tests 
in a large southern city, and who wrote a 
member of our State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction a few years ago that he was 
earning $3,500.00 a year as a jockey, in- 
ferior to the child labeled superior on that 
same test and now teaching Latin in a high 
school at $2,000.00 a year and trying to 
maintain a home, living apart from society 
because of the limitations of his earning 
power, while the jockey receives the plau- 
dits of the multitudes and serves the recre- 
ational needs of thousands? Is that tele- 
phone girl who never attended college and 
who was picked up by a trainer because 
she could sing, dance, and impersonate, and 
coached to play the leading feminine role 
in one of 1928’s select stage productions in 
New York City, inferior to the thousands 
of patrons of that exclusive theatre, who 
paid a good price for what she had to sell, 
and who showed by their luxurious gowns, 
evening suits, canes, and monocles consid- 
erable achievement in business and profes- 
sions and at least some degree of intelli- 
gence above the Y level? I doubt it very 
much. 

In September, 1927, we started in a very 
limited way an experiment that was to ex- 
tend over a period of three years. We 
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wanted to determine, if possible, whether 
children that were set apart in groups be- 
cause of so-called ability levels accom- 
plished any more than those not so set 
apart; whether the teachers of these special 
groups developed more unusual techniques 
for dealing with individual differences than 
those teaching mixed groups. It was hoped 
that the experiment would also throw light 
upon two other problems involved in segre- 
gating ability groups: the problem of teach- 


TABLE I 
Test REesuLtts—1929-1930 
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ers objecting to teaching the Z groups, and 
the problem of parents objecting to what 
they called the undemocratic feature of the 
scheme. 

The attendance records, the home his. 
tories, and nationality of the children were 
all evaluated. The experiment was care. 
fully supervised by a general supervisor 
who administered and checked tests. 

During the first two years the Herring 
revision of the Simon-Binet test was used, 
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* A, accelerated; M, mixed; 8, slow. 
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together with the results of the Pintner- 
Cunningham test at the close of the kinder- 
garten year and the judgments of the 
teachers, for classifying the children. The 
classification during the third year of the 
experiment was based upon the results of 
the Kuhlman-Anderson tests and the Pint- 
ner-Cunningham tests. At the close of the 
third year of the experiment the following 
achievement tests were given: Gates, Types 
I, II, and III, Haggerty Reading, Sigma I, 
Pressey Second Grade Attainment, Pressey 
First Grade Reading, Brueckner-Heylmun 
First Grade Test, Los Angeles Third Grade 
Reading Test, and the Minneapolis Second 
Grade Reading Test. 

During the third year of the experiment 
there were two hundred and fifty-eight first 
grade children and eight first grade teach- 
ers included. 

A study of the data in Table I will 
show that, so far as subject matter achieve- 
ment is concerned, equally good work was 
done by the mixed groups as was done by 
the accelerated groups and in some in- 
stances the mixed groups surpassed the 
accelerated groups. Slow groups within 
the mixed classes made as high achievement 
records as the segregated slow groups. 
Teachers did not develop unusual tech- 
niques for individual child interpretation 
when working with segregated slow and 
accelerated groups but, on the other hand, 
tended to prepare a one-level type of as- 
signment, tended to think in terms of a 
group being alike, and handed out the same 
packages to all in the group because they 
were all X or Z children. The teachers 
having the mixed groups were constantly 
reminded of individual differences because 
of the quite evident contrast and tended to 
think in terms of contrast rather than simi- 
larities. 

There were many glaring instances of the 
failure of the 1.Q. to predict achievement. 
Much caution is necessary that the I.Q. 
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lead us not to misjudge, misinterpret, 
plague for life children having real abilities 
which we haven’t the machinery to meas- 
ure. Jean, with an I.Q. of 109, made a 
score of 19 on the Gates Type I test, while 
Audrey, with an I.Q. of 76.5, scored 27. 
Evelyn, with an I1.Q. of 110, scored 8 on 
the Gates Type II test as compared with 
Marjorie, whose score was 27 with an I.Q. 
of 90. There were so many of these chal- 
lenges throughout all of the classes in the 
experiment that we were made to feel the 
injustice of arbitrarily segregating children 
according to ‘‘ability’’ as determined by 
intelligence tests. What permanent injury 
has been done through these I.Q. labels and 
segregation of so-called ability groups may 
be debatable, but with our findings it looms 
up as a serious problem. 


THE EPILOGUE 


The epilogue contains some challenges to 
current claims. The findings of the experi- 
ment show: 


1. The average subject matter achieve- 
ment of the accelerated and the slow 
groups when segregated was not 
higher than that of other groups with 
identical 1.Q.’s when taught in a 
mixed class. 

2. Heterogeneous groups made higher 
achievement, I.Q.’s considered, than 
segregated groups. 

3. Teachers of heterogeneous classes de- 
velop techniques for dealing with in- 
dividual differences better than teach- 
ers of segregated X and Z groups. 

4. Teachers object to being assigned reg- 
ularly to segregated slow-moving or 
low 1.Q. groups. 

5. Children afe more conscious of their 
low I.Q. label when segregated than 
when classified heterogeneously. 

6. The reward of the child with low I.Q., 
but with ability to excel in art, music, 
dramatics, handicraft, consistent 
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gains, reliability, management, and 
organization ability, is denied when 
through segregation the children of 
high I.Q.’s have no opportunity to 
praise his achievement in the above 
abilities. 

As a result of this experiment, all pri- 
mary children in the Manitowoc public 
schools are to be grouped heterogeneously 
but with every teacher urged to study in- 
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dividuals, interpret individuals, and pre. 
pare teaching materials to meet the thirty 
different abilities if there are thirty in the 
class. We want no “‘X”’ and *‘Z’’ minded 
teachers. The experiment is being con. 
tinued on the third and sixth grade levels, 
If the data parallel those of the experiment 
on the first grade level, heterogeneous 
grouping will prevail through the first six 
grades. 


THE LEARNING OF FUNDAMENTALS IN AN ARITHMETIC 
ACTIVITY COURSE 


IRENE §S. Hizer aNnD HENRY HaraP 
Cleveland Public Schools and School of Education, Western Reserve University 


What happens to the learning of funda- 
mental steps when an arithmetic course is 
organized as a series of activities? 
an arithmetic course be so organized with- 
out neglecting the mastery of the funda- 
mental arithmetic operations? We wished 
to find the answers to these questions. 

First, we listed the activities with which 
we had contact and then added a few de- 
scribed by other workers. 
listed the 47 fundamental steps involved in 
the learning of decimals, which topic is 
commonly studied in the sixth grade. 


Third, we made a chart showing the oc- 
currence of the fundamental steps in each 
Thus we could 
see at a glance which fundamental opera- 
tions were practiced and to what extent 
they were practiced. Several interesting 


of the activities or units. 


conclusions became apparent which will be 
discussed later. 


THE ARITHMETIC ACTIVITIES 


The bulk of the activities were selected 


from direct supervisory experience in the 
schools of Cleveland. Three of these ac- 


Can 


Second, we 


tivities will be briefly described to illus- 
trate the setting and the procedure. 

A class party was always part of the 
farewell program for the 6A class. The 
teacher suggested that the class take over 
the planning of the entire affair. Com- 
mittees were chosen for menu, entertain- 
ment, and decorations. The class period 
in arithmetic was used for the necessary 
computation on materials needed by the 
various committees. To make such con- 
putations, it was necessary to obtain prices 
and make comparisons of prices and qual- 
ity of products. In order to provide op- 
portunities for application of work in deci- 
mals, it was decided to use the decimal 
form in expressing fractional parts in esti- 
mating quantities. 

This unit involved estimating cost of ma- 
terials used for making cakes and candy in 
the school kitchen; estimating cost of ma- 
terials for favors and decorations; estimat- 
ing quantities for cakes and candies; 
ealculating class expenses; calculating indi- 
vidual share of expenses. This unit offered 
practice on thirty-four of the forty-seven 
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steps in decimals: addition—seven steps; 
subtraction—eight steps; multiplication— 
ten steps; division—nine steps. 

The school clerk found it necessary to 
check her figures twice for a bank tally 
pefore the bank messenger called for the 
money on school banking days. This re- 
quired much time. The sixth grade class, 
at the suggestion of the teacher, volun- 
teered to check and tally individual books, 
room reports, and building total. The 
class became greatly interested in the sub- 
ject of thrift. This led to the subject of 
budgeting, which seemed to interest the 
class. The greatest interest in the banking 
unit came at the time when the bank re- 
turned the books with interest for six 
months entered. The class rechecked on 
the bank’s figures. Discussion followed on 
how banks make money to allow them to 
pay interest on deposits. This unit in- 
volved: finding amount banked in each 
room; finding amount banked in school; 
number banking in each room and in 
school; part of total enrollment banking; 
finding interest; comparison of savings in 
various city schools. This unit offered 
practice on twenty-six of the forty-seven 
steps in decimals: addition—five steps; 
subtraction—seven steps; multiplication— 
ten steps; division—four steps. 

The sixth grade class asked the permis- 
sion of the principal to have a candy sale 
to huy certain equipment for experimenta- 
tion in the science class. Permission was 
granted with the stipulation that no more 
than two weeks be spent in preparation. 
The class undertook the making of the 
candy (which required a variety of recipes) 
and a comparison of prices, retail and 
some wholesale, on materials required. 
This unit involved: estimating amount of 
materials to purchase; increasing recipes; 
comparing prices; estimating costs; esti- 
mating average sales per pupil; estimating 
amount of each kind of candy to be made; 
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estimating sale prices for various candies; 
calculating gross sales; calculating actual 
total costs; calculating profits; estimating 
and calculating cost of science equipment 
to be purchased. This unit offered prac- 
tice on thirty-seven of the forty-seven 
steps in decimals: addition—nine steps; 
subtraction—nine steps; multiplication— 
ten steps; division—nine steps. 


OCCURRENCE OF STEPS IN ACTIVITIES 


The isolation and gradation of steps in 
decimals was the result of experience in 
teaching and observing children; analysis 
of pupils’ errors in daily class work and 
on standardized tests; and by comparison 
with the findings of investigators in the 
field of arithmetic. 

Each activity was then carefully an- 
alyzed and checked twice to discover the 
specific steps in decimals which were in- 
volved. The procedure was retraced in 
memory and each calculation was actually 
made. As a step occurred it was recorded 
in the chart. 

An examination of the chart yields cer- 
tain interesting conclusions. At least ten 
activities include nearly all the steps. 
From these it would be possible to make 
a selection for the work of one term. At 
this time it is impossible to say whether 
there is an adequate amount of practice 
for permanent learning of the steps. 

Nine activities include the first half of 
the steps. These may be used for the first 
half of the term to be supplemented by 
more complex units during the second 
half. 

It appeared that several units were mea- 
ger in the application of the steps in 
decimals and consequently should not. be 
repeated. Several of the units cover ap- 
proximately the same ground in decimals 
and could be used interchangeably. 

The problem of sequence of steps can 
be managed by the skillful teacher or the 
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FUNDAMENTALS IN ARITHMETIC 


teacher who has taken a class through the 
unit and learned where the difficulties lie. 
However, an illogical sequence of steps is 
difficult for the pupil but is not insur- 
mountable, especially if diagnostic tests 
are introduced to repair the deficiencies 
in the learning of the fundamental 
steps. 

In spite of the number and variety of 
activities, three steps (multiplication 11, 
12, 13) do not occur at all. This may in- 
dicate that although they are a part of the 
logical organization of decimals they 
rarely occur in experience and therefore 
may be omitted. 

When a step which occurs relatively few 
times is not omitted because it is unimpor- 
tant, it may require specially prepared 
practice material to master it. Further 
experimentation is required to show how 
many repetitions are necessary for mas- 
tery. It may develop, too, that incidental 
practice in the junior high school grades 
may develop the necessary skill without 
any special practice. 

To one who is concerned about the mas- 
tery of fundamental steps in arithmetic, 
it seems safe to recommend a series of 
child-centered activities provided that they 
are accompanied by individual practice 
exercises for pupils if, and when, they are 


' Adapting the Schools to Individual Differences. 
Study of Education, Part II, 1925, p. 112. 
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needed, plus periodical tests of mastery 
of the essential steps. This is not unlike 
a proposal made by Doctor Courtis and 
endorsed by Professor Kilpatrick in the 
Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education: ‘‘ An 
ideal course of study would consist of two 
parts: (1) a series of social projects in 
which there would be need for the use of 
fundamental skills in meaningful situa- 
tions, and (2) a series of self-instructive, 
self-appraising practice exercises, so closely 
correlated with the project work that chil- 
dren could avail themselves of drill exer- 
cises as they became conscious of the 
need.’”2 

The chief limitation of this study is that 
the record of the occurrence of the steps 
was not made at the time the study was in 
progress. It is based upon recollection of 
the procedure from supervisory experience 
and a repetition of the computation in- 
volved. A more intensive study would in- 
clude a record of the exact order in which 
the steps appear; a record of the exact 
number of repetitions of each step; and a 
test of the mastery of the essential steps. 
Our present study merely shows that all 
the fundamental steps do occur in a series 
of activities and that many recur with each 
new activity. 


Twenty-Fourth Yearbook, National Society for the 








REMEDIATION OF COLLEGE FRESHMEN IN CAPITALIZATION 


W. S. 


Professor of Education and Director of Remedial Instruction, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


The purpose of this article is to report 
the procedures that were utilized and the 
results that were attained in a remedial 
project in capitalization with freshmen en- 
rolled in the School of Education at Miami 
University. In the administration of the 
project attention was centered on individ- 
ual needs. The time devoted to the work 
varied from two to twelve hours according 
to the needs of the students concerned. On 
the average, the time spent did not exceed 
five and one-half hours per student. 

In order to discover the students who 
needed the remedial work, the Guiler- 
Henry Preliminary Diagnostic Test in Cap- 
ttalization was given to the 350 freshmen 
who were enrolled in_ teacher-training 
courses at the beginning of the school year 
1929-30. This test was selected because of 
its diagnostic-survey character. By means 
of the test it was possible both to discover 
the students who were weak in capitaliza- 
tion and to identify their individual diffi- 
culties. The test covers thirty uses of 
capital letters, each of which is measured 
two or more times. Each test item has a 
value of one point, and the highest possible 
score is 129 points. The particular usages 
included in the test are given in Table II. 
The scores of the 350 college freshmen 
tested in the preliminary survey are shown 
in Table I. 

An examination of Table I shows that 
the college freshmen varied greatly in abil- 
ity to capitalize. The score of the best 
student was almost two times that of the 
poorest student. This range of scores rep- 
resents a spread of at least six grades in 
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achievement. Many of the students ex. 
ceeded the median standard for the twelfth 
grade; on the other hand, a large number 
manifested outstanding weakness. The 
standard for high school seniors was not 
attained by 60.8 per cent of the college 
freshmen; 12.8 per cent fell below the 
standard for the ninth grade, the last year 
of the junior high school; and 2.5 per cent 
did not capitalize as well as the median 
pupil in the sixth grade, the last year of 
the elementary school. 

In order to improve the situation re- 
vealed by the preliminary survey, a pro- 
gram of remediation was organized for the 
weakest students. The remedial work was 
begun with the 153 freshmen who fell below 
a score of 105, which is one point higher 
than the median score for the eleventh 
grade. Of this number, nineteen had with- 
drawn from college before the final test had 
been given several weeks later ; hence, com- 
plete data were available for only 134 stu- 
dents. It is with the latter group, who 
will be referred to hereafter as ‘‘ remedial 
students,’’ that the report from this point 
on will be concerned. 

The administration of the program was 
based on the assumption that improvement 
in learning will be made in proportion as 
students can be made aware of their in- 


dividual shortcomings, and in proportion f 


as teaching and practice can be brought to 
bear on individual points of difficulty. In 
keeping with this assumption, each remedial 


student was encouraged to discover his par- f 


ticular weaknesses by an analysis of his 
own test paper. Each weak student was 
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REMEDIATION IN CAPITALIZATION 


TABLE I 


Scores OF 350 CoLLEGE FRESHMEN ON THE 
PRELIMINARY CAPITALIZATION TEST 




















Grade Standards 
Test Fre- 
Scores quency 
Educational | Median 
Level Score 
120-123...... 5 Grade 12..... 108 
116-119...... 22 Grade 11..... 104 
193-155... 42 Grade 10..... 100 
108-111...... 68 Grade 9..... 96 
104-107...... 67 Grade 8..... 94 
100-103...... 62 Grade 7..... 88 
96- 99...... 39 Grade 6..... 84 
92- 95...... 19 
88- 91...... 10 
84- 87...... 7 
S0- S3.......< 2 
76- 79...... 3 
co ae 0 
68- 71...... 4 
| ere 350 
Mean score...| 104.4*| Median score.| 106.2 














Pe Both measures were derived from ungrouped 
ta. 





further encouraged to keep a record of his 
difficulties after these had been identified. 
Individual records of shortcomings result- 
ing from this method of analysis are pre- 
sented for certain students in Table II. 
An analysis of the error data exhibited 
in Table II shows that learning difficulties 
in capitalization are individual and specific. 
This fact is revealed in a number of ways. 
First, errors were made in only three of 
the thirty uses of capital letters by all of 
the students represented in the table. Sec- 
ond, the students varied greatly in the 
number of difficulties encountered. Stu- 
dent 41, for example, encountered difficulty 
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with only eight usages, while Student 131 
experienced difficulty with twenty usages. 
Third, the uses of capital letters which 
caused difficulty for the same number of 
students did not always involve the same 
individuals. Thus, while four students en- 
countered difficulty in each of items 14 and 
16, none of the students made errors in 
both items. Fourth, the students who made 
the same number of errors did not always 
make the same errors. Students 1 and 101, 
for example, made fifteen errors each; yet 
only nine of the errors were made by both. 

A second fact revealed by a study of the 
data contained in Table II is that marked 
variation characterized the extent to which 
the different uses of capital letters had 
been mastered by the fourteen remedial stu- 
dents. Evidence for this statement is 
found in the error quotient data for the 
preliminary test. The error quotient in 
each case was obtained by dividing the 
number of errors made in a particular 
usage by the number of chances for mak- 
ing errors in that usage. The fact that 
the error quotient considers frequency of 
mistakes with relation to the number of 
opportunities for making mistakes makes it 
a much more valid and significant measure 
of the seriousness of error than does a mere 
count of errors. Reference to the error 
quotients for the preliminary test shows 
that the error hazards involved in item 1, 
for example, as compared with the error 
hazards involved in other items were ap- 
proximately of the following ratios: with 
item 6, two to one; with item 11, three to 
one; with item 16, five to one; with item 
20, ten to one; and with item 29, ninety to 
one. A third revelation of the data is 
found in the fact that marked differences 
characterized the mastery of certain usages 
involving similar elements. This fact is 
shown by the differences in the error quo- 
tients in the following items in the pre- 
liminary test: 7 and 21, 11 and 22, 15 
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TABLE II 
CaPITALIZATION UsaGes IN Wuicu Dirricutty Was ENCOUNTERED BY FourRTEEN REMEDIAL 
STUDENTS AND ERROR QUOTIENTS FoR 134 REMEDIAL STUDENTS 
ON PRELIMINARY AND FINAL TESTS 








Student Error 


' : Quotients 
Uses of Capital Letters in Which 
Difficulty Was Encountered 








1 | 11| 21} 31 | 41 | 51/61 | 71 | 81 | 91 |101/111)121/131| Pre- | Final 





test | Test 

1. ‘‘Whereas’”’ and ‘Resolved’? and the 

first word following each in formal reso- 
Ee eee Si RlLALS Si zilaeieia2ia2i=z)s2i2) =| 26a 
2. Abstract words strongly personified... .. SSIS SETI SL SIL SL SLi zi sisi =z] Ol ae 
3. Names of notable historical events...... zi Siz isziz2isi2is x x | .808! .060 
4. Names of notable historical periods... . . ACE Se Le eee ee ee oe ee oe ee oe ee 
5. Names of notable historical movements.| x | x | x x |x Zi xix |2|=z1| .S7il im 
6. Names of all sacred books............. Sixizi<« £121) 27 Si ziz x | .500} .099 
7. Names of days of special observance....}| x | x | x | x STBTELEtB&i=< x | .418] .017 

8. Letter O when used with nouns in direct 
oS Oa eee ere ere x x : x x | .384] .030 
9. First and all important words in a title. £izizi«£« zis x | x | .371] .030 

10. Words derived from names of groups of 
persons and organizations............. Sistizizixziznizizizisz x | .354] .019 

11. Degrees and abbreviated titles following 
INN he heise ca ote gs. Soe d.0'6 3 SiS s eee Greta x Sizizizixzciz x .340} .015 

12. Names of groups of persons and organi- 
EECA Se eS rs Sk ae sisxi=z ZiRisiziz x | .303] .132 

13. Small letter for first word of the second 


part of a direct quotation unless the first 
word begins a new sentence......:..... Se ae oe oe zizxixizis x | .289) .067 
14, Small letter for first word of any direct 
quotation which is not a complete sen- 


















































ira asain gos wiser ye Bw mrera asian Asay ais x x z iz . 269) .049 

15. Words derived from the names of par- 
ticular places and things.............. = x Sizistrz x |x] .224) .005 
16. The abbreviations ‘‘A.D.”’ and “B.C.’’. x x = x | .201) .000 
17. Words derived from names of persons... = x zixixj|xzi{x{| .123) .0b 
18. Complimentary close of a letter........ x .116} .000 
ee a ee eee x x | .104) .007 
20. First word of every line of poetry...... .097} .002 
21. Names of the days of the week......... x x | .095} .000 
22. Title preceding a name................ Zi Zz 1s Zi Zi ziate2 = x | .081] .006 
23. Names referring to the Deity.......... x x x .067} .002 
24. First word of a sentence............... x x x x .065} .010 
25. Names of the months of the year....... x x x .043) .000 
26. Names of particular places and things... = = x x | .043} .000 
eee ee re eee x x x x | x] .036) .005 

28. First word of a direct quotation which 
is a complete sentence................ x .035} .000 
20. Salutation of a letter... ..............00. .O11} .004 

30. Small letter for all words in indirect dis- 
course except the first word of a sentence. .000} .000 

WI 1 5c hed Kins c.ccradredtnd Ai areomaaccel 15| 14)12|12| 8 | 14] 16] 17] 14) 17| 15] 13] 10) 20 

| ERIREE ENR Oe be inc terete eeu BP cr ARI mee Ee Yee Eo OE REST POET REC DERE .194} .024 











and 26, 17 and 27, 18 and 29, and 21 and students of their individual shortcomings 
25. proved very helpful. The self-teaching and 

The remedial work was organized on an the individualization of the follow-up work 
individual and self-administering basis. At were made possible through the use of 
this point the records kept by the remedial A Student’s Workbook in Capitalization, 


—— 


1Guiler, Walter S., and Henry, Ralph L., A Student’s Workbook in Capitalization: A Plan for In 
dividualizing the Study of Capitalization. Hamilton, Ohio: Hill-Brown Printing Company, 1927. 
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in which the organization of the exercises is 
such that the student secures teaching and 
practice on the items which give him diffi- 
culty. The work was well motivated due 
to the fact that each student was made to 
realize that mastery was his individual re- 
sponsibility. Regular class periods were 
scheduled for the twenty-five weakest stu- 
dents in the remedial group. During the 
class hour the students were free to ask the 
teacher for help on any use of capital let- 
ters which the self-teaching material in the 
workbook did not make clear. The remain- 
ing members of the remedial group did 
their work outside of class. They were en- 
couraged, however, to come to the office of 
the director of remedial instruction for as- 
sistance whenever they felt a need for it. 
The scoring of the practice exercises was 
done by the students themselves. Correct- 
ing keys were available for this purpose 
whenever the students had exercises to 
score. 

The amount of improvement resulting 
from the remedial work was measured by 
the Guiler-Henry Retest in Capitalization. 
This test was the equivalent of the prelimi- 
nary test in content and in difficulty. The 
passing score for the retest was made sev- 
eral points higher than that for the pre- 
liminary test in order to counterbalance the 
loss in ability which is likely to occur after 
intensive study and practice have ceased. 
If a student failed to pass the retest, he 
was required to work on the unit until he 
could give satisfactory evidence that mas- 
tery had been attained. Table III, together 
with the last two columns of Table II, 
records the amount of improvement that 
was made. 

A study of the data contained in Tables 
II and III shows that marked improve- 
ment in ability to capitalize was made by 
the 134 remedial students. Evidence for 
this statement is found in three types of 
data. (a) The error quotients in the final 
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test were much lower than those in the 
preliminary test, the average quotient being 
reduced from .194 to .024. Of the thirty 
error quotients yielded by the preliminary 
test, only eleven were lower than .1; sixteen 
were as high as .2 or above, and twelve 
were as high as .3 or above; seven of the 
quotients were above .4, five were above .5, 
four were above .8, and two were above .9. 
In the final test, only three of the error 
quotients were above .1, and only one quo- 
tient was above .2; twenty-three of the 
quotients were not higher than .05; fifteen 
were not higher than .01; twelve were not 


TABLE III 


IMPROVEMENT Mabe By 134 REMEDIAL 
STUDENTS IN CAPITALIZATION USAGE 




















Preliminary Test Final Test 
Score Fre- Score Fre- 
quency quency 
104-107...... 7 eS 3 
100-103...... 57 Pe divides 6 
96- 99...... 35 Ee 9 
92- 95...... 15 BU ois cawitass 8 
S6— 91...... 7 Rss eccuwes 14 
84— 87...... 7 er 18 
80- 83...... 3 res 21 
76- 79...... 1 eee 21 
72— T5y..... 0 ree 12 
oe) ar 2 ee 22 
: | eee 134 134 
Median...... 99. 8* 123.6 
Average..... 97.3 123.3 
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higher than .005; and, in seven of the 
thirty items not a single error was made by 
any of the remedial students. (b) The 
average number of usages in which errors 
were made was reduced from 14.6 in the 
preliminary test to 2.7 in the final test. 
(c) The average student score was in- 
creased from 97.3 in the initial test to 123.3 
in the final test. Interpreted in terms of 
the grade standards given in Table I, this 
gain in scores means that the average 
achievement of the 134 remedial students 
was raised from considerably less than 
tenth grade ability to a standard which is 
fifteen points higher than that attained by 
the average high school senior. When in- 
dividual scores are considered, it is found 
that the lowest score made by any of the 
remedial students in the final test was six- 
teen points higher than the best score at- 
tained by any of these students in the 
preliminary test. 

The data which have been presented 
seem to justify the following statements by 
way of summary and conclusion: 

1. The 350 college entrants included in 
the preliminary survey varied greatly in 
their mastery of the field of capitalization 
and in their mastery of specific usages. 
The score of the best student was almost 
double that of the poorest student. This 
difference in scores represents a spread of 
at least six grades in achievement. 

2. Many of the college freshmen ex- 
hibited marked weakness in ability to 
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punctuate in the preliminary test; ap. 
proximately thirteen per cent were below 
the standard for the ninth grade, and a 
large number were deficient in many us- 
ages which supposedly had been mastered 
in the elementary school. 

3. Comparatively few of the uses of 
capital letters presented difficulty for large 
numbers of students; only six of the us- 
ages presented difficulty for as many as 
one-half of the students. 

4. The students manifested marked in- 
dividuality in the types of errors that were 
made. This fact seems to indicate a dis- 
tinct need for individualized remedial in- 
struction. 

5. Certain uses of capital letters seem 
much more difficult to learn than is the 
case with other uses. In this connection, 
the contrast in the error quotients in the 
final test may be noted for items 2, 5, 6, 
and 12 as compared with those for items 
1, 7, 15, and 16. 

6. Ability to capitalize is a composite of 
ability to use capital letters in a wide 
variety of situations. 

7. The remedial students varied greatly 
in amount of individual improvement. 

8. Marked improvement in ability to 
capitalize may be expected when a re- 
medial program first discovers the usages 
which are difficult for the group and for 
individuals and then provides self-teach- 
ing and practice materials of types defi- 
nitely suited to individual needs. 
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A QUESTIONNAIRE STUDY OF THREE IMPORTANT 
SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


Margaret A. BITTNER 
Counselor, Eastchester High School, Tuckahoe, New York 


There is no guarantee of progress in any 
school system. Like the progressive busi- 
ness man, it behooves the educator to take 
inventory periodically if educational insti- 
tutions are to move forward. Business 
men who recognize an excessive turnover 
or heavy losses in their business immedi- 
ately search for causes. In an attempt to 
apply business methods to school procedure, 
a study was made in Eastchester High 
School at Tuckahoe, New York, of the 
causes of failure and the means of diminish- 
ing the number. 

The school counselor interviewed teach- 
ers, students who had failed school subjects, 
and in some cases their parents, endeavoring 
in every interview to get a more complete 
picture of each individual’s difficulty. 
Where immediate adjustments were neces- 
sary and possible in the home, school, or 
community, they were made as quickly as 
possible. It was evident, however, that 
there was much to be done within the 
school. Frequently, when asked for the 
cause of failure, boys and girls earnestly 
responded : 

“T can’t understand the book when I 
read.”’ 

“T don’t get the sense of it.’’ 

“T read my lesson for an hour, but I 
don’t remember.’ 

On the other hand, teachers just as ear- 
nestly said: 

“‘He doesn’t have the right attitude.’’ 

“Tf he had a different attitude toward 
his work, he would show more progress.’’ 


‘*He can’t keep up with the class.’’ 

‘‘He simply doesn’t have the mentality 
to do the work.’’ 

‘*He has no background.”’ 

Three questions, foremost in the mind 
of the counselor as a result of the inter- 
views, were framed into a questionnaire 
and distributed to teachers for their con- 
sideration. The questionnaire read as fol- 
lows: 

I. What methods have you found most 
workable 

1. For teaching students how to study 
the subject you teach? 

2. For improving the attitude of pupils 
toward their work when attitude is 
not right? 

II. What has been your procedure in at- 
tempting to adapt the course of study to 
the mentality of the pupils? 


I 


1. What factors are involved in teaching 
students how to study? 

In reply to the way to teach students 
how to study, one teacher sounded the key- 
note to the whole situation by a quotation 
from Dr. Dewey urging the supervision 
and direction of individuals while they 
teach themselves. Others proceeded to tell 
how to do the supervising and directing 
so that individuals may teach themselves 
efficiently. The following suggestions were 
derived from a summation of practices in 
vogue in the various departments of the 
school system. 
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a. Teach good study habits through ac- 
tivities. In this way an interest in 
the subject will be developed, there 
will be a motive for attacking work 
aggressively, and students will be- 
come conscious of the need for right 
habits. As one teacher suggested, let 
students be members of a real office 
situation where they will have a need 
for writing letters and be conscious 
of a need for learning the best pro- 
cedures. 

b. So control the environment of the stu- 
dent, particularly his activities, that 
he will be confronted with problems to 
be solved through which he will learn 
facts necessary to the solving of the 
problems at hand as well as subse- 
quent problems. Thus he will acquire 
habits of thinking his way through 
situations. 

ce. Be certain that the purpose of what 
is studied is understood by each in- 
dividual. 

d. Teach pupils how to use the tools effi- 
ciently with which they have to work. 
(1) Surround them with many good 

examples and samples of work. 

Use bulletin boards freely for this 

purpose. 

Give explicit directions and dem- 

onstrations (as the need for these 

arises) on how to use textbooks 
and materials given out in class. 

Point out important facts, direct 

attention to essentials, and help 

pupils find essentials in what they 
read and discuss. 

Help pupils understand, organize 

material, and make outlines. 

(5) Teach them to visualize and see 
a motion picture before them 
when this is possible. 

(6) Teach logical arrangement show- 
ing how each step leads to solving 
a more advanced problem. 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 
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(7) Do not underrate the importance 
of silent reading in all school sub. 
jects. Test frequently with vari- 
ous types of tests to detect the na- 
ture of the difficulty the child is 
having in trying to teach himself. 
Discover, if he can read: (a) to 
follow precise directions, (b) to 
appreciate the general signifi- 
cance of a paragraph and select 
essentials, (¢) to predict the out- 
come of given facts, (d) to un- 
derstand the thought of a para- 
graph and note details. 

Teach students how to be critical 
of their own study habits and 
those of others and how to evalu- 
ate their work. 

Constantly encourage them to 
make association of ideas with 
things and people outside of 
school. This, as was suggested, 
will add interest to school work 
but it will also help pupils recog- 
nize new interests, broaden their 
world, and lead them to other ac- 


(8) 


(9) 


tivities. This kind of education 
never ends. 
(10) Encourage a scientific attitude 


toward study and what is to be 
studied—the attitude of open- 
mindedness. 


2. What factors are involved in changing 
attitudes? 


One teacher frankly stated that in solv- 
ing an attitude problem she examined her- 
self first. ‘‘If my children are not inter- 
ested and inspired by the right motive,”’ 
she wrote, ‘‘perhaps I am at fault.’’ Many 
clashes between pupil and student are per- 
sonality clashes between persons of like 
dispositions. Others occur because the 
teacher is erratic—doing and allowing one 
thing today, another tomorrow. Perhaps 
she is not fair in dealing with individuals 
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or, as the pupils say, ‘‘not on the level.’’ 
She may have strong prejudices and lack 
respect for personalities. Perhaps she 
spends time nagging and scolding when 
she should be helping pupils understand 
their work in order to mrake a change of 
attitude possible. 

Another teacher suggested analyzing 
methods of teaching. The same monoto- 
nous ‘‘study-recite’’ method of doing things 
from September to June is certain to make 


pupils rebellious, especially the bright ones. 
Projects made up of contests, dramatiza- 
tions, debates, research, and the like help 
to prevent such attitudes from growing. 
Teachers were almost unanimous in advis- 
ing that pupils be taken aside and talked 
to in a friendly way in order to ascertain 
the cause of the trouble. 

The following is a portion of a case 
followed by the counselor for three 
months: 





CasE or J. D. 


Essential Difficulty—Temper Tantrum 











Date Symptom Action Taken Response 
Nov. 23 | Teacher reported boy re- | Counselor interviewed the | Sullen, set in his thinking, 
bellious, defiant, deter- boy (a stranger). irresponsive. 
mined to have his way. | Favorite teacher inter- | Agreed to compromise with 
Subject to temper tan- viewed the boy. the teacher with whom he 
trums when crossed. had difficulty. 
Agreement held for two 
weeks. 
Dec. 6 Boy refused to do back | He was appealed to again | He listened to nothing and 





work, saying that was 
not in the bargain. 

Had difficulty elsewhere. 
Cursed at a teacher. 





by the counselor and fa- 
vorite teacher. 

Sent to office. Mother sent 
for. She appeared and 
sanctioned whipping. 
Said he threatened to 
jump out of window when 
she tried to whip him, 
and he cursed at his step- 
father. 

Made to sit by himself in 
the office. 


Interviewed by principal. 
Asked to account for the 
charges. Proved guilty 
and was whipped. 





nobody. Showed temper 
again. 

At sight of mother boy be- 
came more sullen, more 
rebellious, more enraged. 
Suddenly he rushed out of 
school, almost breaking 
door lock. Returned of 
his own accord 15 minutes 
later. 

After three hours of solitary 
confinement, he felt very 
important. Showed signs 
of over-compensation. “I 
want to see the principal. 
I want to go home,” he 
said. 

Acted cowardly—pleading, 
yelling, promising. On 
his return to school, atti- 
tude was reported im- 
proved. 
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The following incident happened before the whipping, but was carelessly left to the boy to report 
to the office. A week later the principal learned that the boy had been afraid to own up to it and had 
not been reporting to class. 








Dec. 5 


Dec. 12 


Plans had been thwarted 
by a third teacher. Again 
rebellion and temper. 

Found with another boy 
throwing wet papers on 
wall of lavatory. 


again. 


trol temper. 








Sent from class to office. 


Home was visited. Mother 
disapproved of another 
whipping. Said boy had 
weak heart. Mother and 
counselor appealed to 
boy’s better nature. 

Teacher refused to admit 
him without principal’s 
OK. Principal refused to 
see him without whipping 

Counselor sug- 

gested signing a paper 

stating intentions to con- 


Went to boy’s lavatory day 
after day instead of to 
class or office. 


Delighted to sign paper. 
Wrote fast. Counselor 
asked principal to OK it. 
Boy left office saying “Oh, 
thank you, thank you.” 

Sent Xmas card to counselor. 








After the case has been diagnosed, the 6 


next problem is finding the cure. 


Here 


the teacher’s work resembles that of a phy- 


sician. She must treat each case separately, 
trying one solution, watching for the re- 7 
action, trying another and another in the 8. 


same way until the desired result is ob- 
tained. 

In dealing with any individual an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure, and 


treatment of a positive nature is to be pre- 9. 
ferred to that of a negative. 


Depending 


on the nature of the child, teachers have 


found the following remedies helpful: 


a. 


2. 
3. 


Show an interest in the student. 
Try to get him to like you. 

Appeal to his better nature. 

Appeal to his interests. 


. Find something in which he excels 


and praise him. 


. Help him clear away difficulties he 


may be having in dealing with sub- 
ject matter. Make program changes, 
if necessary. 


10. 


. Assign tasks involving responsibili- 


ties, thus showing that you have con- 
fidence in him. Assign an important 
name to the office he holds. 


. Be fair, but firm. 


Confer with parents and people in 
whom the student is much interested. 
Try to make a transfer between a 
favorite person and the desired atti- 
tude to be developed. 

Enlist the codperation of other stu- 
dents to help the boy see himself as 
others see him. 

Be patient. Carry on a sympathetic 
conversation, if necessary, citing ex- 
amples of all kinds and aiming to sow 
as much good seed as possible. Talk 
and talk and talk and get him to 
talk until he sees his problem in the 
right light. He cannot will to do 
differently nor act differently before 
he understands. These facts are 
especially important in dealing with 
children who come from homes where 
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they are never helped to reason 
things out for themselves. 

11. Give a reward for good attitude. Let 
the reward be something he will en- 
joy doing and be proud of. 

12. Isolate him from others in the group. 
Send him to a ‘‘think room.’’ 

13. Send him to the office as a final re- 
sort. 

14. Apply appropriate measures of disci- 
pline. 

Regardless of the degree of success ob- 
tained in diagnosing the case and applying 
the remedy, a careful follow-up scheme was 
recognized as indispensable. One teacher 
suggested encouraging  self-competition, 
thereby having the individual do some of 
the follow-up work with the teacher. For 
doing this, progress charts and graphs were 
considered helpful. Such a device as re- 
taining papers in order in loose-leaf note- 
books and watching for the reduction of 
red marks was suggested. 

The weekly follow-up sheet issued every 
Friday in the office is another method em- 
ployed. By the use of it the home-room 
teacher, the counselor, the parent, and the 
child play a part in keeping in touch with 
the progress of the pupil each week. Some 
home-room teachers check every two weeks 
by exacting written statements from teach- 
ers who have had reason to complain about 
students. In the meantime certain privi- 
leges are taken from students who are thus 
held on probation. 


II 


What factors are involved in adapting 
the course of study to the mentality of 
pupils? 

A summation of answers to this question 
is most difficult. The following principles, 
however, were generally agreed upon: 

1. The course of study for the same 
grade should vary with the character of the 
group it contains. 
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2. The work outlined by each should be 
of such a nature as to challenge the inter- 
ests and abilities of pupils. It should be 
neither too difficult nor too easy for the 
mentality of the group. 

3. Minimum essentials may be used to set 
the standard for the grade, but flexibility 
in the presentation of facts should be pro- 
vided for. 

4. The problems of individuals should be 
met within the groups. Individual instruc- 
tion is indispensable regardless of any 
grouping. 

At a teachers’ meeting the first of the 
above principles was considered at length. 
The characteristics of two extreme sections 
in the junior high school were studied and 
these conclusions drawn: 


Characteristics of Group I 
(Average I.Q. 117) 


1. Learn by experience but can also deal with 
the abstract. Find interests outside of ma- 
terial things 

2. Rapid learners 

3. Require a minimum of repetition and drill 
for learning 

4. Are original 

5. Reasoning power above average 

6. Ability to memorize above average 


Characteristics of Group II 
(Average I.Q. 89) 


1. Must learn through experience or dealing 
with concrete objects 

2. Are slow learners 

3. Require a maximum of repetition and drill 
for learning 

. Show little originality 

. Have poorly developed reasoning power 

6. Capable of rote memory work 


oo 


After determining the character of the 
groups, the following suggestions were 
drawn for instructing these classes: 
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Group I 


1. Provide for flexible assignments that offer an 
opportunity to use imagination and reason- 
ing power 

2. Progress rapidly but thoroughly 

3. Stress creative work but drill as the need 
arises 

4. Challenge ability to deal with the abstract 


Group II 


1. Give more help in defining definite tasks in- 
volving rote memory, routine, and simple 
types of reasoning 

2. Work slowly but thoroughly 


3. Drill and drill and drill 

4. Impress facts by use of examples familiar 
to students. Give explanations from many 
angles, always dealing with the concrete, and 
always in simple language 


The next step, of course, is to add to or 
subtract from the present courses of study 
or make new ones, as the case may be, until 
the desired results are obtained with all 
classes and with all individuals. This step 
is a variable which can never be definitely 
and completely recorded as a panacea for 
all situations. 


THE BACKWARD CHILD AND THE ACTIVITY PROGRAM 


JENNIE HARMEL COHEN 


Amidon School, Washington, D. C. 


The activity program in the primary 
grades has proved a boon to the teacher in 
successfully dealing with the backward 
child. While it is well known that every 
child is stimulated and made happier by 
giving vent to his creative impulse, it is the 
backward child who needs most the stimu- 
lus of successful creative effort to enable 
him to surmount the difficulties of the more 
abstract subjects. Furthermore the back- 
ward child particularly needs the uphold- 
ing of his ego. Young and old, we all 
desire to display our prowess, to secure the 
admiration of our fellows. Without the 
stimulus of success to bolster the child’s 
self-respect, consistent endeavor on his part 
can hardly be expected. Thus, the child 
who is below normal in mental equipment 
is confronted at the outset with the paralyz- 
ing obstacle of discouragement. Frequently 
it is found that the child who is backward 
in his ability to grasp the abstract subject 
of reading may have marked talent in other 
fields. If this ability can be ascertained, 


and the child given the opportunity to ex- 
ercise his talent along lines in which he 
is successful, the teacher has a powerful 
medium at her disposal for reconstructing 
the attitude of the child toward his work. 
There is no better way of discovering 
the particular aptitude of a child than by 
engaging in an activity program in which 
each child is given opportunity for exer- 
cise along various constructive and artistic 
lines. As the child is given complete free- 
dom in the selection of his part in the ac- 
tivity, his choice furnishes the best clue 
for ascertaining the natural bent of his 
mind. Very often the development of such 
latent ability may become the child’s great- 
est asset in later life. It may be in the 
field of art, music, mechanical lines, or 
what not. But more than mere success in 
this special field, the successful participa- 
tion in the activity develops one of the 
most important traits of character, the 
habit of persistent, effective application. 
When the activity program has given the 
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child the confidence emanating from suc- 
cess and has established him in the esti- 
mation of his classmates, he tackles the 
more difficult subjects with more courage 
and zeal. Experience has shown that with 
the initial success attained in an activity 
program, the backward child can continue 
his school career as an active, happy child 
without the stigma of failure following him 
throughout his course. Often he acquires 
a marked proficiency along a certain line 
which more than compensates for his short- 
comings in other directions. 

A number of instances, taken from 
among the first grade children in a school 
in Washington, forcibly illustrate the 
benefits derived from the activity program: 

Case A was a little girl, ten years old, 
coming from a poor home and parents of 
foreign birth. Her clothes were shabby, 
her entire demeanor despondent. She fre- 
quently voiced her humiliation to the 
teacher at being ten years old and still in 
the first grade; she could not master the 
intricacies of reading and seemed utterly 
discouraged. After three years in the first 
grade, she was placed in a school where an 
activity program was in full swing. The 
children were building a dry goods store 
and making articles of apparel to be sold. 
Case A watched the proceedings for a day 
or two, maintaining her former attitude of 
detachment. Then she decided to make a 
doll dress of paper to be sold in the store. 
The dress showed such promise that she 
was encouraged to produce more. She then 
made a dress of cotton material for a larger 
doll. As she gained in confidence, her work 
showed considerable improvement. Before 
long, she revealed a real talent for making 
clothes. With a little assistance and en- 
couragement, she made a dress to fit one of 
the smallest children in the room. Finally, 
she made a dress for herself to replace the 
shabby one she had been wearing. The re- 
spect of the other children was aroused. 


=o 
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They soon began to look to her for help 
and suggestions. From a hopeless failure 
she had quickly become a success in a field 
far removed from reading. Yet this suc- 
cess had its effect in reading, too. It soon 
became apparent that the real handicap 
under which she had been laboring was an 
inability to concentrate for any length of 
time on any task. With the intense in- 
terest in her sewing, she gradually de- 
veloped the ability to concentrate for a 
longer and longer period of time. This 
newly acquired ability to concentrate car- 
ried over into her reading, so that in a 
short time, with the stimulus of success, she 
was able to master the necessary reading 
for the grade. She left the first grade a 
changed child, with a hopeful, happy at- 
titude toward school life. 

Case B was a little boy, nine years old, 
who had attended a country school where 
his instruction had been meager. When 
he entered the 1B grade in the city school, 
his lack of preparation reacted in a rather 
unusual way. His teacher reported that 
he evidenced great emotional instability, 
going into tantrums whenever he was called 
upon to read. Transferred to a classroom 
where an activity program was being car- 
ried on, he readily joined in the work. The 
children were constructing a dry goods 
store, requiring considerable carpentry. 


-Almost from the outset, Case B became the 


leading spirit in this construction work, 
showing a special aptitude in the handling 
of tools. He codperated with the other chil- 
dren, helping and guiding the younger 
ones. For a short period he was left largely 
to his own resources and was not pressed 
into any reading program. Before long he 
began of his own accord to take an active 
interest in the reading lessons that were 
based upon the construction work in which 
he was so vitally concerned. At no time 
did he show any signs of relapsing into 
his tantrum habit. It was discovered that 
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the reason for the tantrums was an inor- 
dinate fear that he might show off to dis- 
advantage before the other children. Once 
his position among them had been made 
secure through his exhibition of superiority 
in the construction work, he did not become 
panicky when called upon to read. He was 
no longer afraid of being regarded as in- 
ferior. By the end of the semester he had 
mastered sufficient reading to be eligible 
for promotion to the next grade. 

Case C was a little boy,ten years old, who 
had been a recognized problem in various 
classrooms. His record disclosed a lack of 
interest in any school subject, a tendency 
to annoy other children and to sulk at all 
times. A preliminary study of the child 
revealed an exceedingly ambitious nature, 
but handicapped by a sub-normal mentality 
and poor home background. Reading 
proved an insurmountable obstacle. He 
was encouraged to take part in the activity 
program in which the children were en- 
gaged—the construction of a house. At 
first he was reluctant and reacted in his 
usual sulking manner. But when the house 
was completed and ready for painting—to 
simulate red bricks—he decided to lend a 
helping hand. He applied the paint care- 
fully and evenly, producing such a splendid 
effect of brick as to draw forth admiration 
from the rest of the children. This was the 
necessary spur to further action. He now 
decided to paint some pictures to decorate 
the interior of the house. These were so 
well executed that he was encouraged to 
paint more pictures to hang about the 
schoolroom. His work won the praise of 
teachers and pupils alike. From then on, 
Case C spent every available moment at the 
easel in an effort to improve his technique, 
even attempting to reproduce some fine pic- 
tures with which the classroom was dec- 
orated. While he did not show immediate 
improvement in reading, his attitude to- 
ward the school work and the other chil- 
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dren underwent such a complete change 
that he was no longer a problem. 

Case D was a little girl of foreign paren- 
tage, nine years old and in the first grade. 
Her mentality was below normal, her de- 
meanor about the schoolroom very abject. 
She seemed to feel keenly her inadequacy 
in being classed with children so much 
younger, who were surpassing her. She 
had been retarded three successive years in 
the first grade. Finally, she was placed 
in a class where an activity program was in 
progress. The children were planning an 
assembly in which interpretative dancing 
played a prominent part. Few of the chil- 
dren seemed to possess the grace and mus- 
cular control necessary for interpreting the 
music as played on the phonograph. When 
Case D reluctantly joined the other chil- 
dren in the dancing, the teacher was 
amazed to observe the extraordinary grace 
of her movements and the remarkable un- 
derstanding she displayed in the interpre- 
tation of the music. More difficult 
selections were played, and to these she re- 
sponded with an equal understanding and 
feeling, changing her movements to har- 
monize with the change in the theme of the 
music. Her beautiful performance evoked 
the open admiration of the rest of the class. 
When the assembly was produced, her part 
in it was so outstandingly successful that 
it called forth the applause and praise of 
the entire school. Forthwith she became 
the center of attraction during recess pe- 
riods and an acknowledged success among 
children of her own age. Her drooping 
spirits rose and her attitude toward school 
changed completely. She began to take an 
active interest in every task assigned her, 
attacking the difficult problem of reading 
with an air of assurance. Putting forth an 
effort such as she had never exerted before, 
she managed to master sufficient reading to 
enable her to be promoted to the second 
grade. 
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TEACHING VALUES OF THE RENFROW SIXTH GRADE 
HISTORY TESTS 


STELLA WOLIvVER 


Cincinnati Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 


A vein of optimism runs through the 
comments of many educators concerning 
the formation of the new-type history tests 
not only for the purpose of measurement 
and achievement but also for aid in in- 
struction. The aim of this article is to de- 
scribe one of the recently made history 
examinations for the lower grades, namely, 
the Renfrow Sixth Grade History Tests. 
The writer wishes to insert here that the 
title of the test is misleading. In Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, a history course is given in the 
sixth grade, beginning with the Egyptians 
and extending through the European 
struggle for leadership in the New World. 
The Renfrow Sixth Grade History Tests 
ean be used in any of the junior high 
school grades where such a course is listed. 
Renfrow himself states that these tests re- 
quire information about the European 
background of American History. Never- 
theless, if the reader looks over the ques- 
tions found in these tests he will readily 
see that not only information is required 
but also reasoning. The questions are not 
on detailed facts but are of general char- 
acter with this big objective in mind: Can 
the child interpret and appreciate the 
American culture of today and can he 
carry on the ideals, customs, and institu- 
tions to the best of his knowledge and 
judgment? The Renfrow tests also include 
questions of a geographical nature, because 
geography is a great factor in the building 
up of culture and in the interpretation of 
cultures handed down to the next genera- 
tion and spread to the other nations. 


The first tests consist of material on the 
following countries: Egypt, Babylonia, 
Phenicia, Judea, Persia, Greece, Rome, 
and Carthage. The second tests have ques- 
tions on the German invasion and the con- 
quest of Europe and England, the Feudal 
period, the circumstances leading up to the 
discovery of America, and the European 
struggle for leadership in the New World. 
When each unit or a group of units is fin- 
ished, the teacher can test the pupils on 
the respective parts using Form A or Form 
B. Then, at the end of the semester the 
instructor can use the other form of the 
test to see how much the pupils have 
achieved not only in the amount of in- 
formation they have gained but also in the 
removal of their individual difficulties. 

This method is followed in Whittier 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio, where the tests 
originate. After the units of study up to 
Greece have been discussed and tested, the 
teacher uses the Renfrow History Test 
questions, one through twenty-six, Form A, 
to note in an objective and scientific way 
the achievement and the individual difficul- 
ties of each pupil. The scoring, the finding 
of the median, and the tabulating of each 
pupil’s record take very little time, since 
the ‘‘objective tests are used as a teaching 
device that puts up to the pupil the re- 
sponsibility for learning certain basic facts 
and that allows the teacher freer use of the 
recitation hour for study guidance and 
discussion.’’ In fact a few responsible pu- 
pils can take over the task of checking and 
rechecking papers. Even the tabulating of 
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ReEcorps oF Five Pupits From Eacu Group AND THE ToTAL Errors or Eacu Group oF THE Srxtx 
GRADE ON THE Renrrow SrxtH Grape History Test I, Form A, Questions 1-26 


























Questions 
Pupils | 
1}2)3)4/)5/6|7 9 |10)11)12/13)14)15)16) 17/18) 19}20)21|22/23/24/25\96 
6A 
RE eee Be eae Cee x|x|x x x|x 
Ce ee eee eT x|x|x x x xixi xix x x 
EES LE SCORE SET x|x x 
MP ea ciecaten cei eStats aa erates x “ix 
| ES SE ne ea x 
Total errors for A Group 0/1) 4/21) 2|10) 2 5 |29/16} 2 | 0 }12)12) 4/11) 3) 3) 8|0)4/2)|5) 4/9 
6B 
WS a etre Skat aia eee barks ails x x x x|x x xix 
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REL na x xix x x|x x 
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the pupils’ errors can be done by a few 
industrious students. 

The medians of the A, B, and C groups 
of the sixth grade at Whittier School this 
year, as a result of the first test, are 18.25, 
9.83, and 9.45 respectively out of a possible 
score Of 26. One girl in the A class has a 
seore of 24.5, while one child in the B class 
receives a score of 2. 

The wide range in the scores and in the 
medians shows the teacher that not all are 
profiting from her instruction. Thus she 


tabulates on a group record sheet the an- 
swers which each pupil gives. Because 
this particular sixth grade class is divided 
into three groups, A, B, C, the teacher 
makes out three records. <A part of each 
record is included in this article (see 
above) to show concretely the diagnostic 
values of the Renfrow Sixth Grade History 
Tests. The pupil is given a cross mark for 
each question which he answers incorrectly 
and a blank space for each question which 
he answers correctly. The records show, at 
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TEACHING VALUES OF RENFROW HISTORY TESTS 


a glance, the questions in which each stu- 
dent, or the group, or the class is weak. 
They also indicate the total number of 
errors to each question in the test. 

A summary of the results from the whole 
class indicates that ninety per cent or more 
answered questions 1, 2, 12, and 23 cor- 
rectly. On the other hand, the teacher no- 
tices that ninety per cent or more in the 
three groups failed to answer correctly 
questions 4 and 10. Then the teacher fol- 
lows up the study of the class as a whole 
with a review of the results of each group. 
She finds that the A group has no difficulty 
with any question except for the two men- 
tioned above. Fifty per cent or more in 
the B class have trouble with questions 9, 
17, 19, 20, and 24. Fifty per cent or more 
in the C class answer incorrectly questions 
3, 5, 9, 11, 16, 19, 25, and 26. The group 
survey is followed up with a study of each 
pupil’s record. 
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‘* What diagnosis can be made as a result 
of the group and individual studies?’’ asks 
the interested and earnest teacher. 

In a general way the writer lists the 
possible aids in instruction. A diagnosis 
of the learning difficulties, such as in read- 
ing, can be verified by giving diagnostic 
reading tests. Then, if the results of the 
reading tests show that the pupils have a 
low score, the teacher can build up a his- 
torical reading ability through vocabulary 
lists placed on the board whenever a new 
problem is introduced. Better study hab- 
its can be fostered by giving clear, full as- 
signments and frequent self-measuring 
tests and by teaching history through prob- 
lem situations. Thus pupils’ standards 
ean be raised through a realization of 
the perception of a goal and through a 
motivation for need of historical accu- 
racy and judgment by self-measuring 
tests. 
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LIVE PROGRAMS FOR ASSEMBLY 
EXERCISES IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS! 

Among the extra-curricular activities of 
the junior high school, none is more inter- 
esting and useful than the pupil-directed 
assembly. This is one period in the day’s 
program when the rigid requirements of 
the course of study are relaxed and stu- 
dents given some opportunity to express 
themselves and work out their own ideas. 
The clubs and committees of the school 
have an opportunity to present their spe- 
cialties, and the special days give an op- 
portunity for the exercise of unlimited 
initiative and ingenuity in casting and di- 
recting appropriate celebrations. 

The educational results will depend 
largely upon the amount of responsibility 
placed upon children themselves, hence it 
is important that they should have the 
greatest possible share in initiating and 
conducting the exercises. In the programs 
that follow we have offered some forty 
suggestions, one for each week of the school 
year, which committees of students will find 
suggestive and easily adaptable to local 
talents, needs, and interests. 


I—SPECIAL CELEBRATIONS 


First Day of School. A discussion led 
by the principal. What is a term’s work 
worth in dollars and cents? What are 
some common causes of failure to make a 
grade? How much is a teacher’s or a 
parent’s good will worth in dollars and 
cents? How can such good will be earned? 
Is it worth anything to be admired and 
respected by classmates? How can such 
respect be earned? How can you make a 
friend of the janitor? 
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Columbus Day. A puppet show, ‘‘The 
Discovery of America.’’ A miniature stage, 
made of a large cardboard or wooden box, 
or of a table turned upside down, can be 
provided with a fancy proscenium and a 
roller shade or curtain on wire. The 
scenery consists of a large painted backdrop 
or colored paper silhouettes. The various 
properties can be made of cellular card- 
board and either painted or covered with 
colored paper. The figures are cut from 
cardboard and mounted on small wooden 
bases, and drawn back and forth with a 
string or by a wire hook. Pupils con- 
cealed in the rear speak for the puppets. 

Armistice Day. Have children bring sou- 
venirs of the World War, such as gas 
masks, helmets, etc., and explain how 
and where they were used and tell any 
interesting incidents connected with them. 
Invite a World War veteran to address the 
children. 

Children’s Book Week. A large frame, 
covered with paper and painted to repre- 
sent a bookcase with side opening doors, 
stands in the center of the stage. The 
doors open and famous characters from 
children’s literature, as Robinson Crusoe, 
Uncle Tom, Robin Hood, Peter Pan, etc., 
step out and give brief reviews of the 
books they represent, after giving the as- 
sembly a chance to guess their names. 

Thanksgiving. An original Thanksgiv- 
ing play, old-time or modern. The old- 
time play might portray a Puritan scene 
where characters are preparing thanksgiv- 
ing. The sudden appearance of the Indians 
causes excitement, but the Indians, show- 
ing only friendly intentions, join the feast. 

The modern sketch might portray a home 


This material was prepared by Mr. Rich and two of his students in a class at the Hyannis Summer 


School. 
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where misfortune enters, but a sudden turn 
of luck reverses the situation and happi- 
ness follows. 

Christmas. A Santa Claus pantomime. 
Scene I shows children in the act of hang- 
ing stockings by the fireplace and discuss- 
ing what they expect from Santa. The bad 
boy enters and torments the others. All 
the children except the bad boy go to bed, 
but he sits up to catch Santa Claus. He 
falls asleep. Santa appears, sees sleeping 
boy, fills all stockings with nice presents 
except the one, which he stuffs with coal. 
He relents, however, enough to pin present 
on bad boy’s back. Curtain shows lapse 
of time. Children reénter. Great rejoicing 
over gifts. Bad boy humbled at finding 
coal. Disappointment turns to joy when 
others show him present on back of his 
own coat. 

New Year’s Day. Allegorical sketch, 
‘‘What the New Year Brings.’’ Let char- 
acter representing Father Time introduce 
pupils dressed as the twelve months—Jan- 
uary, winter sports; February, Valentine; 
March, shamrock and windmills, etc., and 
each bring prophesies and good wishes for 
the school for each of the coming months. 

Tincoln’s Birthday. Semi-humorous 
Lincoln anecdotes told and illustrated with 
home-made pictures or slides. Cartoons 
ean be drawn on plain window glass, 
344” x 4”, coated with melted gelatin, dried 
and painted with India ink and photo- 
graphic colors. Swapping horses, saving 
the pig, ete. 

Washington’s Birthday. Washington 
concert, with songs and dances of 1776 by 
pupils in costume. 

St. Valentine’s Day. Demonstration 
showing how to conduct a Valentine party. 
Greeting by hostess, matching valentines 
for partners, valentine game, seating at 
the table, ete. 

Hallowe’en. Dressing for a fancy cos- 
tume party. Pupils demonstrate how to 
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make witches, ghosts, skeletons, clowns, 
animal figures, and other make-ups for mas- 
querade (See Rich’s Projects for Holidays, 
Flanagan). 

Patriots’ Day. Shadow pantomime de- 
picting scenes from ‘‘Paul Revere’s Ride.”’ 
Church, horse, ete., can be cut from cellular 
board. 

Arbor Day. Ask park authorities, neigh- 
bors, ete., to save trimmings from privet, 
willow, climbing rose, grape, etc., and ‘‘heel 
in’’ or half bury in sand during the win- 
ter to callous over for spring planting. 
Let committee explain care of these hard 
cuttings and pass them to students who 
will care for plants on the home premises. 

Memorial Day. At the close of a miscel- 
laneous program, let pupils present bouquet 
to visiting veterans, with a short speech 
expressing appreciation of soldiers’ pres- 
ence, their loyalty and sacrifice. 

Flag Day. Pageant, ‘‘Our Country.’’ 
Part I: Uncle Sam, acting as master of 
ceremonies, introduces various characters. 
The Indian speaks of wondrous scenes, wide 
expanse, natural wealth, and the first pos- 
sessors of our country. A Pilgrim talks on 
liberty and freedom. An Italian girl 
speaks of ‘‘ America as the Land of Oppor- 
tunity.’’ Soldier and sailor enter and lead 
in singing ‘‘Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean’’ or ‘‘ America, the Beautiful.’’ 

Part II: a minuteman talks about the 
old Colonial flag, showing pattern of the 
pine tree banner. Benjamin Franklin 
speaks briefly on his banner, ‘‘Unite or 
Die.’’ Washington explains the origin of 
the stars and stripes from the Washington 
family coat of arms. Betsy Ross, in pan- 
tomime, leads the singing and with others 
acts out the words of ‘‘Betsy and the 
Flag’’: 


Said Washington to Betsy Ross, “A flag our 
nation needs, 

To lead our gallant soldiers on to high and noble 
deeds; 
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Now can you make one for us?” to which she 
made reply, 

“T am not certain that I can; at least I’ll gladly 
try 1”? 

So, she took some red for the blood they shed, 
(here every other one on stage displays red 
banner in right hand) 

Some white for purity (white flags in the left) 

Some stars so bright from the sky o’erhead, 
(others show banners with white stars in blue 
field in right hand) 

Some blue for loyalty (blue flags in left hands) 

And sewed them all together (waving in time) 

For loyal hearts and true; 

So, hand in hand, as one we'll stand (hands 
clasped, flags crossed) 

For the red, white and blue (Betsy flashes large 
banner in center) 


II—MISCELLANEOUS PROGRAMS 


How to Have Fun ata Party. Let group 
demonstrate party games, such as ‘‘Stage 
Coach.’’ Players are named after some 
part of stage coach or its contents, as: whip, 
wheel, passenger with wooden leg, etc.; 
player in the center tells the story of his 
journey, mentioning different items con- 
nected with the coach. As each part is 
mentioned, the player so designated must 
rise, turn around, and sit down. When 
the word ‘‘stage coach’’ is introduced, all 
must change seats, the story-teller trying 
to get a seat in the scuffle, and leave a new 
story-teller standing to go on with the play. 

Home Repairs. A group of children 
demonstrate how to repair such articles as 
broken chairs, locks, roller shades, clocks, 
ete. (See Collins’ Home Handy Book, Ap- 
pleton. ) 

Marionettes or Puppet Show. Marion- 
ettes can be made by attaching bits of 
dough made of salt and flour, equal parts, 
to stout strings and operating by means of 
threads attached to wooden pieces held in 
the hands. The feet should be weighted 
with iron or lead washers and attached to 
a single wooden bar by threads. The head 


is attached to one arm or a cross, the back 
to the opposite arm. The other arms hold 
the threads to the arms of the puppet. An- 
other method of operating puppets, espe- 
cially Punch and Judy, is to insert the hand 
inside the figure. The thumb and second 
finger control the arms, and the first finger, 
the head. The speaking parts are taken by 
persons concealed behind the scene. The 
words of ‘‘Punch and Judy”’ can be found 
in Moses’ Treasury of Plays for Children 
(Little, Brown). 

Poets’ Day. Contestants bring original 
programs to read in assembly. Judges 
award laurel wreaths to the winners. 

Home-made Instruments. Let pupils 
demonstrate the making and playing of 
home-made musical instruments, as chop- 
ping-bowl drum, cigar-box banjo, xylo- 
phone, pan-pipes, ete. (See Coleman’s 
Creative Music in the Home [Putnam] and 
Rich’s Jolly Tinker [Appleton].) 

Military Club Program. Boys go through 
military drill according to the manual of 
arms. 

How to Entertain an Outdoor Party. 
Let the committee in charge demonstrate 
attractive outdoor games, as ‘‘bat ball.” 
The field is marked off with lime into a 
square 40” wide, with ‘‘home base’’ and 
‘‘first base’’ at opposite corners. Players 
are divided into two groups, one group bat- 
ting and one fielding with a large, light 
ball, basket or volley. Batters in turn bat 
the ball with the hand somewhere within 
the square and then attempt to run to first 
base and home before fielders can get the 
ball and tag them by hitting with the ball. 
The fielder within the square is not al- 
lowed to run with the ball. 

Tenniquoit, another good lawn game, is 
played with the same lining and nets as 
tennis, except that a special tenniquoit ring 
takes the place of racquets and ball, and 
the net is raised somewhat higher than the 
heads of the players. The rules are the 
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same as for tennis except that the number 
of players may be much larger. 

Demonstration of Scientific Apparatus. 
The science club may show and explain 
the workings of the hot-air balloon (a tis- 
sue paper bag held over a large lamp and 
filled with hot air); the ‘‘cartesian diver’’ 
(a pill bottle inverted and filled with 
water till it barely floats, placed inside a 
jar of water covered tightly with sheet rub- 
ber. When sheet rubber is pressed, the 
bubble inside the small bottle is compressed 
and the bottle sinks) ; hero’s fountain, ete. 

Stunt Program. A committee of pupils 
can show semi-mysterious and amusing 
tricks suitable for a stunt party. ‘‘ Elonga- 
tion and compression’’ calls for a ‘‘per- 
former’’ and three assistants, one much 
taller than the others. One short per- 
former holds the ends of two poles compos- 
ing a stretcher. The tall performer holds 
the other ends, bending his own head back- 
ward so as to look like the head of a third 
person lying on the stretcher. By piling 
sofa cushions on the poles, placing empty 
shoes in position, and covering with a wide 
cloth, the combination gives the illusion of 
two persons carrying a third. The joke is 
that the supposed person on the stretcher 
can be one moment impossibly long and, 
at the next, compressed ridiculously small. 
Of course it looks as though one of the 
stretcher bearers had his head concealed 
under the cover. 

“The dwarf’’ consists of two performers, 
one behind the other and both behind a 
table, back of which is a curtain with holes 
for the hands of both and the head of one. 
The hindmost performer passes his arms 
over his partner to form the arms of the 
dwarf (cover with a loose dress and high 
hat to make the body of the dwarf). The 
arms of the one in front are encased in 
shoes and he kneels on a stool. The dwarf 
proceeds to make speeches, sing, dance, etc., 
his arms making appropriate gestures. 


Radio Program. Stage set with radio 
loud-speaker in front of curtain and per- 
formers concealed behind. An announcer, 
speaking through megaphone, introduces 
variety program with school news flashes, 
speeches, and music, vocal and instru- 
mental. 

Cook’s Tour. Pupil, acting as a guide, 
takes the audience on an imaginary trip 
through a Japanese or other foreign city. 
Groups of pupils in costume, with home- 
made properties, represent a home scene, 
booth in a marketplace, temple, group mak- 
ing silk, ete. 

Quick Blackboard Sketches. Allow vol- 
unteers or those who have practiced before- 
hand to come to the platform and sketch 
rapidly on blackboard or easel whatever 
they wish to portray, preferably with lec- 
turers’ colored crayons. 

Health Pageant. Let pupils appear in 
costume and dramatize or personify good 
health principles. Speakers dressed as 
‘‘spinach,’’ ‘‘earrots,’’ ete., speak about 
balanced diet, vitamins, ete. Ghosts cau- 
tion about late hours, coffee, cigarettes, and 
the like. Others appropriately garbed call 
attention to fresh-air sports, clean teeth, 
and other health habits. 

Boy Scouts’ Program. Have scouts in 
uniform give demonstration of knot-tying, 
fire-building, signaling, trail-blazing, or 
other activities as time permits. 

Girl Scouts’ Program. Similar demon- 
stration by girl scouts with first aid, camp 
cooking, home nursing, and the like. 

Old Folks’ Concert. Pupils in ancient 
costumes sing songs of long ago. Humor- 
ous numbers, such as ‘‘Reuben and 
Rachel,’’ ‘‘My Grandmother Lives in Yon- 
der Little Green,’’ ‘‘Giddap, Napoleon,’’ 
and others will be appreciated, as well as 
serious and sentimental songs. 

Grandmother’s Album. Another varia- 
tion of the old folks’ concert idea, wherein 
the performers step from a large paste- 
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board model of grandmother’s album and 
sing their songs or make recitations. ‘‘Put 
on your old gray bonnet,’’ ‘‘Old black 
Joe,’’ ‘‘Jingle Bells,’’ ‘‘Ben Bolt,’’ and 
‘Annie Laurie’’ are appropriate songs. 

Dancing Lesson. Pupils, acting as in- 
structors, demonstrate one or more easy 
dances to a delegation on the platform. 
The Virginia Reel, Minuette, Gavotte, 
Quadrille, and Russian Troika are suitable 
for the purpose. 

Telephone Courtesy. Arrange three 
desks, one in center as a switchboard for a 
telephone operator. Persons at the other 
two desks call for connections. Arrange 
the dialogue to illustrate common faults 
in telephoning, such as wrong numbers, 
blaming the operator, talking with some- 
thing in mouth, shouting, standing away 
from transmitter, ete. Can be amusing as 
well as instructive. 

Pet Show. Invite pupils to bring pets 
and tell interesting facts in regard to care, 
feeding, traits, and so forth. 

Outdoor Sports. Pupils appear in cos- 
tume for various sports with outfit, as golf, 
skiing, tennis, boxing, and tell why such 
a sport is attractive. 

Hobbies. Let pupils talk on their hob- 
bies, as stamp, coin, or souvenir collecting, 
with specimens of their work to exhibit. 
Many will be found who are enthusiasts in 
applied mechanics, radio, photography, air- 
planes, wildflowers, historical pilgrimages, 
etc., who will be glad to recruit converts to 
their hobbies. 

Bird Day Program. Discussion by the 
president and members of the bird club on 
their activities. How to have bird neigh- 
bors through the use of bird houses, baths, 
feeding platforms, and the training of wild 
birds through the use of meal worms. Vic- 
trola records of bird calls. 

Debate. Let teams argue intriguing 
questions—Resolved: That the cost of liv- 
ing is doubled by preventable waste; that 
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life in the country is preferable to life in 
the city ; that uncleanliness is a greater foe 
to health than intemperance ; that cheap lit- 
erature does more harm than cheap plays, 
Author’s Birthday Program. Celebrate 
the anniversary of a celebrated author with 
an appropriate program; for example, 
Longfellow’s Hiawatha. Let pupils read 
or recite selections while others make patch- 
work pictures by spreading cut-out bits of 
colored cotton flannel on cloth-covered back- 
ground over a drawing board set on an 
easel. Close with Indian dance and song. 
Picture Study. Display a famous pic- 
ture while pupil or committee interprets 
it to the assembly: (a) general description 
of foreground, background; (b) story of 
the picture; (c) literary correlations: Mil- 
let’s ‘‘The Man With the Hoe’’ and Mark- 
ham’s poem by the same name; Landseer’s 
**Saved’’ and Browning’s ‘‘Tray’’; ‘‘Sir 
Galahad’’ and Tennyson’s poem. 
Blueprint Demonstration. Let members 
of the photographic club show how print 
from photographic negative, pressed plant, 
or butterflies can be made on blueprint 
paper clamped against glass set in printing 
frame or merely clamped in place with 
paper clips or spring clothespins, exposed 
to the sun, and then washed in clear water. 
Mathematical Curiosities. Let mathe- 
matical ‘‘wizard’’ demonstrate marvels of 
lightning calculation. Confederate asks 
audience to dictate numbers to be added, 
then writes several numbers himself such 
that when these are added to the first set 
the totals are a series of 99’s, 999’s, 9999’s, 
etc. Then one more number is dictated 
by the audience. The wizard appears, in- 
stantly sees how many 9999’s have been put 
down, adds that many 10,000’s to the last 
number given and subtracts that many 
units from the right-hand figure. 
Frank M. Ric, 
JOSEPHINE M. MuLELEN, 
Erne. M. TompPkKINs. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL TEACHING 


The time for summer school again draws 
near, when the voice of the professor of 
education will be heard in the land. It 
will be lifted up in the presence of ex- 
perienced teachers and helpers of teachers, 
who are deeply concerned about providing 
opportunity for children to learn through 
their own activities. What is more, it will 
frequently urge upon the hearer that very 
Rousseaunian idea. It will wax eloquent 
on that theme while presenting a shining 
example of something quite different. 
And, if challenged, the owner of the 
voice will probably defend his practice 
by saying that there is so much to be 
done and it would take the students 
so long to get all these excellent ideas 
together themselves that he will do it for 
them. 

If the fact that somebody has said a 
great many words in the class meetings is 
sufficient, then why not the one who can 
say them best? But is it? True, there are 
several reports extant of investigations the 
results of which are supposed to show that 
lecturing to college students is better than 
other kinds of teaching. The tests ap- 
plied, however, were not of the student’s 
ability to work out new problems but to 
remember the solutions of problems as pre- 
sented to him by the instructor. Now, 
readymade solutions are better than no so- 
lutions at all, but few would argue that 
collecting them in classes at summer school 
is the best possible way to prepare oneself 
for high grade professional service in the 
year to come. 

Circumstances alter cases; and circum- 


stances are never twice alike. Inventive- 
ness and judgment are always required. 
For this reason most summer school teach- 
ing should consist in helping students de- 
fine problems and work out solutions for 
themselves. This implies a great deal of 
study on the part of the instructor, not 
alone of the subject in hand but also of 
the possibilities as to the participation of 
the class. Instead of preparing to give the 
principal address, the instructor should 
frequently be ready to act as chairman of 
the meeting. In place of handing out a 
ready-made organization of ideas, he should 
seek rather to aid the students to organize 
ideas as individuals and as a group. He 
should regard himself as a director of ac- 
tivities rather than merely a reservoir of 
information. 

All this, of course, flies in the face of 
university tradition. Lessons given by uni- 
versity professors are still commonly re- 
ferred to as lectures. It is a generic term. 
A prominent critic of university practice in 
general, Mr. Abraham Flexner, writing in 
the Atlantic Monthly, defends poor teach- 
ing on the higher levels. This sounds like 
rationalizing. It certainly seems inapplica- 
ble to schools of education. In any art, 
example is far more effective than precept. 
It is to be regretted that the professional 
schools for teachers are apparently being 
assimilated to the mode of instruction es- 
tablished in the medieval period when in- 
formation must come by word of mouth if 
it came at all. Pride in scholarship ap- 
pears to be supplanting pride in teaching 
in these schools. Those who can, still teach. 
Those who can’t, lecture. 
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SILVER BAY VACATION CONFERENCE 

A vacation program, including addresses 
on world affairs, education, science, na- 
tional problems, industrial issues, politics 
and religion, of especial interest to teachers 
and social workers, has been arranged for 
this summer’s Vacation Conference at Sil- 
ver Bay on Lake George, New York. 
Speakers of national prominence will dis- 
cuss various phases of world problems and 
affairs, and round-table discussions open to 
all will follow each address. The object 
of the conference is ‘‘to provide a plan 
and a place for a real vacation for teach- 
ers in a non-professional but cultural en- 
vironment which affords the maximum of 
recreation with just enough mental and 
spiritual stimulus to raise the physical to 
its highest power—and at a cost in keeping 
with the teacher’s income.”’ 

Recreational diversions at Silver Bay in- 
elude bathing, boating, fishing, mountain 
climbing, nature studies, launch trips, ten- 
nis, archery and volley ball, and golf within 
easy access. Silver Bay is reached by the 
Delaware and Hudson Railroad and the 
Lake George Steamboat, or via Montcalm 
Landing or Ticonderoga, New York, which 
is near the mouth end of Lake George and 
connected with Silver Bay by fourteen 
miles of good automobile road. Silver Bay 
is also on the New York-Montreal automo- 
bile highway and may be reached from the 
south over the new Tongue Mountain state 
highway, which borders the west side of 
Lake George. Reservations may be made 
through Dr. Thornton B. Penfield, Chair- 
man of the Silver Bay Vacation Confer- 
ence, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
or at Silver Bay. 

This year’s Vacation Conference will be- 
gin August first and continue until August 
fourteenth. Among the sponsors of the 
Conference are: Dr. Daniel J. Kelly, 
Superintendent of Schools, Binghamton, 
New York; Dr. George M. Wiley, Assistant 
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Commissioner of Education, New York 
State, Albany, New York; Dr. Arvie E). 
dred, Secretary, New York State Teachers’ 
Association, Albany, New York; Helen H, 
Heyl, Supervisor of Rural Education, New 
York State; and Carolina A. Whipple, 
Supervisor of Vocational Education, New 
York State. 


THE PROGRAM FOR SUPERVISORS IN 
ATLANTIC CITY 


There will be two meetings of the De- 
partment of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction in Atlantie City in conjunction 
with the annual convention of the N. E. A. 
The President, J. Cayce Morrison, Assis- 
tant Commissioner for Elementary Educea- 
tion, State of New York, has arranged the 
following program: 


Monpay, JUNE 27, 2:00 P.m. 
THEME: Some New Tools in Teaching 


The responsibility of supervision for the 
use of 


a. The silent and sound motion picture 
THomas E. FINEGAN, 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


b. Other visual aids to instruction 
A. W. ABRAMS, 
Director of Visual Instruction, 
State Education Department, 
Albany, N. Y. 


ce. The radio 
C. M. Koon, 
Office of Education, 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 


d. Round-table discussion 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29, 2:00 P.M. 


THEME: Changing Emphases in Supervi- 
sion 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT AND REPORT 


a. The growth of the research function 
in supervision 
J. Ratpo McGaveuy, 
Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity 
b. Supervisory problems in the school 
organized on the Codperative Group 
Plan 
LAWRENCE S. CHASE, 
Principal, Spaulding School, 
Montelair, N. J. 
e. Creative aspects of supervision 
HELEN Hay HEvy1, 
Rural Education Bureau, 
State Education Department, 
Albany, N. Y. 
d. Round-table discussion 


A REGIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
COMMON SCHOOL EDUCATION 


In March, 1931, a group of about 250 
persons from the Northeastern states met 
in New York for a conference on the re- 
organization of the elementary school in 
accordance with the principles of the Co- 
operative Group Plan. The philosophy of 
school organization, its bearing on the cur- 
riculum, and accounts of actual experience 
made up the topics for the program. 

This year the conference was somewhat 
extended. On Friday, April 22, both 
morning and afternoon sessions were de- 
voted to a discussion of ‘‘Units of Work.’’ 
Doctor V. T. Thayer, Director of the Ethi- 
cal Culture Schools, made an appraisal of 
present practice. Miss Bess Goodykoontz, 
Assistant United States Commissioner of 
Education, reported her observations on 
the organization of units in the inter- 
mediate grades. Professor Gerald S. Craig, 
of Teachers College, spoke on the possibili- 
ties of units in science. A symposium on 
practical experience with units was con- 
tributed by Mrs. Beatrice Hurley of the 
Horace Mann School, Miss Emily Ann 
Barnes of the Lincoln School, Mr. A. L. 
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Hartman, principal of the Edgemont 
School in Montclair, New Jersey, and Mrs. 
Claire Zyve, principal of the Fox Meadow 
School in Searsdale, New York. Professor 
L. Thomas Hopkins of Teachers College 
summed up the day’s discussion. 

At a dinner meeting in the evening Mr. 
John Lund, Superintendent of Schools in 
Norwalk, Connecticut, gave an account of 
the experience of that city in attempting 
to provide for character education. 

On Saturday morning a round-table con- 
ference on the Codperative Group Plan was 
held under the leadership of Professor 
James F. Hosie of Teachers College. Mr. 
Samuel 8. Berkowitz, principal of Public 
School No. 52 in the Borough of Queens, 
Mr. J. Taylor Finley, Principal of the 
Woodbury Avenue School in Huntington, 
Long Island, and Mr. George I. Brinker- 
hoff, Principal of the Webster Street School 
in Newark, New Jersey, spoke; also Miss 
Margaret Kennedy, Elementary Super- 
visor, Miss Alice H. Corson, and Miss Mar- 
garet McDonough, principals, from West 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 

The committee in charge of the confer- 
ence was appointed by the Principals’ 
Round Table of the Metropolitan District. 


NEW VENTURES IN EDUCATIONAL 
JOURNALISM 


School Management, a unique educa- 
tional journal edited by Mr. Clyde R. Mil- 
ler, Director of the Bureau of Educational 
Service of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, appeared for the first time in 
March. The format is similar to the tab- 
loid magazines, such as The Reader’s Di- 
gest, in the general field. The plan of 
publication is unique inasmuch as the sole 
source of revenue is the advertisements. 
The periodical will be distributed free to 
school administrators generally. 

The numbers so far issued are attractive 
and worth while. Among the well-known 
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persons whose photographs adorn the pages 
are Professor John Dewey, Professor Wil- 
liam H. Kilpatrick, President George W. 
Fraser, and Professor Philip W. L. Cox. 
Some of the topics that have been treated 
are: School Budgets, Meetings of Parent- 
Teacher Associations, Equipping Health 
Rooms, Planning the Playground, and 
School Buildings. As a permanent feature 
brief notes on ‘‘ How Other Schools Do It’’ 
will appear in each issue. There are book 
reviews and notes on the evaluation of text- 
books. 

Educational Law and Administration is 
a quarterly, edited and published by Dr. 
M. M. Chambers of Kansas City (404 East 
Tenth Street). It is intended to serve as 
an organ of research and a clearing house 
of current information on the legal aspects 
of educational administration. 

The teachers and supervisors of Division 
V in New York City have begun the publi- 
cation of a quarterly called Teaching in 
Practice, under the editorship of Mr. Sam- 
uel §. Berkowitz, principal of Public 
School No. 52 Queens. Among the articles 
included in the first issue are an account 
of an experiment in codperative teaching; 
a project in speech improvement; a pro- 
gram for the correction of physical defects ; 
the use of objective achievement tests in 
reading; and teaching pupils how to study. 
The magazine is intended as a clearing 
house of experience for the workers in the 
schools of the districts presided over by 
Associate Superintendent Edward Mandel. 


APPEAL FOR COOPERATION 


A section of the proposed 1933 Yearbook 
in Geography, to be issued by the National 
Society for the Study of Education, will 
deal with ‘‘Supervision of Geographic In- 
struction or Learning.’’ Members of the 
Department of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction are invited to codperate in 
this study by sending: (1) procedures that 
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they have been following in their super. 
vision of geography teaching, either in one. 
teacher or multiple-teacher schools; and 
(2) problems that are confronting them jn 
their supervision of geography learnings 
to Miss Erna Grassmuck, State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, who js 
chairman of the section on supervision. 


FIFTY NOTABLE AMERICAN BOOKS 
OF 1931 
The following list of fifty notable Ameri. 
ean books published in 1931 was selected 
by the American Library Association: 


History 


Adams, James Truslow, The Epic of America, 
Little, Brown 

Allen, Frederick Lewis, Only Yesterday; an 
Informal History of the Nineteen-Twenties, 
Harper 

Hulbert, Archer Butler, Forty-Niners. Little, 
Brown 

Millis, Walter, Martial Spirit; a Study of Our 
War with Spain. Houghton Mifflin 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Howland, Charles P., Survey of American For- 
eign Relations, 1931. Yale University Press 

Simonds, Frank Herbert, Can Europe Keep 
the Peace? MHarper 


Socran ScreNncE 


Adamic, Louis, Dynamite; the Story of Class 
Violence in America. Viking Press 

Beard, Mary (Ritter), On Understanding 
Women. Longmans, Green 

Cardozo, Benjamin Nathan, Law and Litera 
ture, and Other Essays and Addresses. Hat- 
court, Brace 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, Representative Opin- 
ions of Mr. Justice Holmes. Vanguard 
Press 

Laidler, Harry Wellington, Concentration of 
Control in American Industry. Crowell 

Merriam, Charles Edward, Making of Citi- 
zens; a Comparative Study of Methods of 
Civic Training. University of Chicago Press 
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Merz, Charles, The Dry Decade. 
Doran 

Wembridge, Eleanor (Rowland), Life Among 
the Low-Brows. Houghton Mifflin 


Doubleday, 


EcoNoMICS AND BUSINESS 


Counts, George Sylvester, Soviet Challenge to 
America. John Day 

Douglas, Paul H., and Director, Aaron, The 
Problem of Unemployment. Macmillan 

Hoover, Calvin Bryce, The Economic Life of 
Soviet Russia. Macmillan 

Rogers, James Harvey, America Weighs Her 
Gold. Yale University Press 

Slichter, Sumner Huber, Modern Economic 
Society. Henry Holt 

Thomas, Norman Mattoon, America’s Way 
Out; a Program for Democracy. Macmillan 


ScIENCE 


Cohen, Morris Raphael, Reason and Nature; 
an Essay on the Meaning of Scientific 
Method. Harcourt, Brace 

Ditmars, Raymond Lee, Snakes of the World. 
Macmillan 

East, Edward Murray, Biology in Human Af- 
fairs. Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 

Hooton, Ernest Albert, Up From the Ape. 
Macmillan 

Howard, Leland Ossian, The Insect Menace. 
Century 


PHILOSOPHY 


Dewey, John, Philosophy and Civilization. 
Minton, Balch 

Edman, Irwin, The Contemporary and His 
Soul. Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith, 
Ine. 

Overstreet, Harry Allen, Enduring Quest; a 
Search for a Philosophy of Life. W. W. 
Norton and Company 


BioGRAPHY 


Eckstein, Gustav, Noguchi. Harper 
Goldman, Emma, Living My Life. Alfred A. 
Knopf 
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Josephson, Matthew, Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 
Harcourt, Brace 

Palmer, Frederick, Newton D. Baker, America 
at War. Dodd, Mead 

Pringle, Henry Fowles, Theodore Roosevelt, a 
Biography. Harcourt, Brace 

Repplier, Agnes, Mére Marie of the Ursulines, 
a Study in Adventure. Doubleday, Doran 

Steffens, Lincoln, The Autobiography of Lin- 
coln Steffens. Harcourt, Brace 


BetLes LETTRES AND ART 


Canby, Henry Seidel, Classic Americans; a 
Study of Eminent American Writers from 
Irving to Whitman. Harcourt, Brace 

Craven, Thomas, Men of Art. Simon and 
Schuster 

Millay, Edna St. Vincent, Fatal Interview. 
Harper 

Mumford, Lewis, Brown Decades, a Study of 
the Arts in America. Harcourt, Brace 

O’Neill, Eugene, Mourning Becomes Electra. 
Horace Liveright 

Rourke, Constance Mayfield, American Humor; 
a Study of the National Character. Har- 
court, Brace 

Wilson, Edmund, Azel’s Castle; a Study of the 
Imaginative Literature of 1870-1930. Scrib- 
ner 

Wright, Frank Lloyd, Modern Architecture; 
Being the Kahn Lectures for 1930. Prince- 
ton University 


TRAVEL 


Beals, Carleton, Mexican Maze. Lippincott 

Chase, Stuart, and Tyler, Marian, Mezico, a 
Study of Two Americas. Macmillan 

Embree, Edwin Rogers, Brown America, the 
Story of a New Race. Viking Press 

Hindus, Maurice, Red Bread. Jonathan Cape 
and Harrison Smith 

Webb, Walter Prescott, Great Plains. Ginn 


Fiction 


Buck, Pearl, Good Earth. John Day 
Cather, Willa, Shadows on the Rock. Alfred 
A. Knopf 
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RADIO AND EDUCATION 

The volume of proceedings of the first 
annual meeting of the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education is highly 
informing. From it one can learn in the 
course of an hour or two what issues the 
leaders in this sector are facing. Clearly 
the representatives of the schools and col- 
leges and those of the commercial broad- 
casting companies do not see eye to eye. 
If, as Mr. Bellows of the Columbia System 
contends, whatever is sent out by radio 
must be intended for everybody, then the 
radio—like the moving pictures—must aim 
at those of a mental age of fourteen. The 
special as well as the general use of radio 
would seem to be inevitable and desirable. 
To refuse to reserve any wave lengths for 
educational institutions would forever re- 
serve to commercial companies control of 
this—potentially—tremendous instrument 
of education. 

Another source of information on this 
subject is the series of yearbooks of the 
Institute for Education by Radio. From 
the current issue? we learn that a conven- 
tion was held at Ohio State University at 
which more than thirty speakers appeared. 
The general topics discussed included ‘‘ Na- 
tional Aspects of Education by Radio,’’ 
‘‘Organization of Radio Education,’’ ‘‘ Ac- 
tivities of College Stations,’’ ‘‘Radio in 
the Schoolroom,’’ ‘‘Investigation in Radio 
Edueation,’’ ‘‘Technical Aspects,’’ and 
‘Chain Programs.’’ Some of the same is- 
sues are reported as in the meeting of the 
Advisory Council. The commercial repre- 
sentatives contended that educational 


1 Radio and Education. 
2 Education on the Air. 


By Levering Tyson and others. 
By Josephine MacLatchy and others. Ohio State University Press, 1931. 
* Teaching the Elementary Curriculum. By Sheldon Emmor Davis. 
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broadcasts should not be put on in the eve. 
ning because of their lack of interest. In 
both meetings there appeared to be some 
confusion of the two concepts—‘‘interest”’ 
and ‘‘in the public interest.’’ Naturally 
the companies are eager to give the public 
what the public wants. 

Because of the rapidly growing impor. 
tance of the radio and its future possibili- 
ties, these two reports deserve a wide 
reading by educators everywhere. 


METHOD AND THE CURRICULUM 

President Davis of the State Normal Col- 
lege at Dillon, Montana, is the author of 
several very practical handbooks for teach- 
ers. In Teaching the Elementary Curricu- 
lum’ he deals with the school subjects and 
hence has produced a book of the same 
type as Charters’ Teaching the Common 
Branches. He covers the field in a compre- 
hensive manner, including chapters on 
music, the arts, and science, as well as on 
character education, the activity curricu- 
lum, and the library. In so broad a field 
selection is a difficult task. This appears 
to have been wisely made. The teacher in 
training will find that the points brought 
to her attention are of first importance in 
her work. The references suggested are 
excellent and will be accessible in any good 
professional library. The balance between 
the philosophical and the technical has been 
well maintained. For a survey course on 
the program of the elementary school this 
handbook should prove an admirable text. 

Professor Phillips has revised his book 
covering this same field. He states that 


University of Chicago Press, 1931. 


Maemillan Company, 1931. 
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he has had the benefit of an experience of 
four years in the preparation of courses of 
study for the state of Missouri, in addi- 
tion to a somewhat more extensive oppor- 
tunity to work over his materials with his 
university classes.* In general his position 
is still that of the moderate who seeks to 
mediate between the philosophies of Dewey 
and Meriam, on the one hand, and the for- 
mal teaching of subjects from textbooks on 
the other. Home economics and manual 
training are omitted on the ground that 
a scientific basis for selection of materials 
for courses in these subjects is lacking. 

As compared with President Davis’s 
handling, this work is planned for more 
mature students. It includes more cita- 
tions drawn from scientific studies and it 
lays relatively more emphasis on the cur- 
riculum as such. It is vastly more inform- 
ing. It is, therefore, better adapted to 
teachers of experience, who are prepared 
to discuss debatable issues. In a word, it 
is more academic and less directly prac- 
tical. The author has endeavored to digest 
a large amount of material into the text 
and has been compelled to resort to out- 
lining much of it. This fits the work for 
reference, particularly by committees en- 
gaged in the making or revision of courses 
of study. There is, however, little refer- 
ence to the more radical attempts at 
curriculum construction, such as those re- 
ported by the Lincoln School or the Francis 
W. Parker School. The references ap- 
pended to the chapters are well selected 
but in some cases too few in number for 
a book of this sort. 


ON CHARACTER EDUCATION 


The tenth yearbook of the Department 
of Superintendence® is the most perfectly 


‘Modern Methods and the Elementary Curriculum. 


Century Company, 1931. 
* Character Education. 
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unified production of the entire series. It 
holds consistently to a single point of view 
and proceeds in orderly fashion from stage 
to stage in its treatment. This is remarka- 
ble because of the difficulty of the subject. 
Character education is a topic on which 
there is at present wide diversity both of 
theory and of practice. The fact that the 
yearbook committee refrained from offering 
a concrete program probably accounts in 
part for the unanimity exhibited. 

The conception set forth is broad. Any 
really good curriculum is in the nature of 
the case a curriculum in character educa- 
tion. Character is defined in a dynamic 
sense; it is a way of life. A man has a 
good character if he lives a good life. This 
consists in securing as many worthy satis- 
factions as possible for as many people as 
possible over as long a period as possible. 
Just how teachers are to decide what the 
worthy satisfactions are and which will 
prove possible for the largest number is 
not very clear. 

A middle-of-the-road policy in the mat- 
ter of character education was, of course, 
the only choice open to a national commit- 
tee. Such scientific investigations as have 
been made give little support to the claims 
sometimes made for formal programs of 
instruction in ethics. At the same time the 
situation in the country with regard to 
publie and private morals is acute. What- 
ever the schools can do by way of remedy 
they are obliged to do. The admirable 
analysis and report provided by this year- 
book will clear up somewhat the common 
thought on the subject, will make such 
scientific material as exists available, and 
will assist school groups in defining their 
own policies. 

As a guide to what various cities and 


Revised edition. By Claude A. Phillips. 


. By A. L. Threlkeld and others. Tenth Yearbook, Department of Super- 
intendence, National Education Association, 1932. 
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states are doing, this yearbook is less sat- 
isfactory than some of its predecessors. An 
attempt to survey adequately the mono- 
graphs, courses of study, and reports that 
have appeared in recent years would have 
overtaxed the resources of the committee. 
Among the scores of such documents avail- 
able, the Sixth Yearbook of the Chicago 
Principals’ Club is notable.* This contains 
a chapter by Gilbert H. Wilkinson on 
‘“‘The Development of Character Educa- 
tion in the United States,’’ a survey of 
current theory and practice by Anna A. 
Anderson, and an account of measurement 
in this field by Harold W. Kent. Twenty- 
two brief accounts of experience are pre- 
sented by as many principals. In addition, 
there are sections devoted especially to 
high schools, special schools, and the nor- 
mal school. The report concludes with 
some five summaries of the results of in- 
vestigation carried on in the schools. This 
is at present the most adequate account 
we have of what is actually going on in 
the study and practice of character educa- 
tion in the schools of a large city. 

From the pen of a supervisor of rural 
schools in Virginia, who is also a professor 
of education, comes a very suggestive ac- 
count of an experiment in character edu- 
cation in a rural school.?' This tells how 
the teacher utilized the experiences of the 
pupils in developing principles of right 
conduct. It is, then, an example of de- 
veloping ideals through the use of situa- 
tions as they arise and represents an 
informal method of procedure. The open- 
ing chapters of the book sum up in reada- 
ble fashion the literature of the subject 
and there is a good bibliography at the 
end. 


* Character Education. 
Plymouth Court, Chicago. 


™The Development of Character Traits in Young Children. 


ner’s Sons, 1931. 


By Gilbert H. Wilkinson and others. 
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A GUIDE TO RESEARCH 


The rapid growth of graduate depart. 
ments of education is evidenced by the 
multiplication of handbooks for students 
engaged in educational research. The lat. 
est of these® is in some respects the best, 
Professor Whitney has had the advantage 
of longer experience in the same situation 
than most others who have essayed the task, 
and he evinces a positive talent for clear 
and convincing exposition. The organiza- 
tion and presentation of his own material 
will in themselves afford the scientific stu- 
dent an admirable example of competent 
work. 

He explains the process of carrying 
through a research study from beginning 
to end—how to select a problem, how to 
choose the method of research to employ, 
how to plan, review previous studies, col- 
lect data, analyze and classify data, and 
write the report. At each step examples, 
largely chosen from the work of students 
in Colorado State Teachers College, are 
offered. These are prevailingly the work 
of candidates for the Master’s degree. 
Abundant references are supplied, with an- 
notations indicating their character and 
value. 

The author had in mind a text for classes 
in research and also a handbook of refer- 
ence. The work is admirably suited to 
both of these uses. The student may accept 
the views presented or he may follow up 
the readings mentioned, weigh opposing 
views, and reach conclusions for hin- 
self. 

The writer himself is moderate and in- 
clined to eclecticism. His work reflects 
great familiarity with the needs of grad- 


The Chicago Principals’ Club, 315 


By Amelia McLester. Charles Scrib- 


* Methods in Educational Research. By Frederick L. Whitney. D. Appleton and Company, 1931. 
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uate students and also with the published 
results of educational research. It will un- 
doubtedly be widely used. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF TEACHING 
AS AN ART 

Most contemporary writers on education 
are decidedly matter-of-fact. Accuracy is 
prized rather than inspiration. Valentine’s 
essays on the art of teaching® provide, 
therefore, a welcome variation. They are 
the result of reflection rather than tabula- 
tion, and they use the language of litera- 
ture rather than that of science. To some 
readers, habituated to the prevailing mode, 
they will appear vague. They are never- 
theless stimulating. 

The author seeks to develop the ideal of 
the teacher as creative artist. As such she 
will have in mind conceptions of truth, 
beauty, and goodness which she hopes to 
see embodied in human life. To her a pu- 
pil is an unfolding personality. Her chief 
interest is in providing the environment in 
which this unique personality may unfold. 
This calls for principles—a philosophy— 
not for rules. 

As a corrective to the current tendency 
toward a mechanical conception of school 
work, such a book as this is very timely. 
Not all teachers or would-be teachers will 
understand it. As many as possible should 
be induced to try. With all of our fact 
collecting, we still need idealism in educa- 
tion of the wholesome sort that this book 
charmingly expresses. Science is needed 
in our field, of course, but so also is art. 
So little emphasis has been placed upon 
the latter in recent years that a new book 
devoted to the artist point of view in teach- 
ing is doubly weleome. And this one re- 
flects acquaintance with both art and 
schools, 
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SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
LEISURE AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


Teachers College Record for April prints 
as the leading article an address on 
‘Leisure and National Security,’’ delivered 
by Dean William F. Russell at Washington 
before the general session of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. In his opening 
paragraphs Dean Russell presents concrete 
illustrations of the activities of men with 
nothing to do, and indicates devices that 
have been employed to avoid trouble under 
these conditions. He then proceeds to re- 
mind the reader of the economic crisis and 
predicts that the conditions of living in the 
United States will never again be what they 
were in the past. Certain deductions, he 
thinks, may be made: (1) that much un- 
employment has come as a result of the 
machine; (2) that quantity production has 
also increased unemployment; (3) there is 
no longer a frontier as an outlet; (4) high 
speed production has put a premium on the 
young as contrasted with the old worker; 
(5) under the new conditions men will be 
able to support themselves and their fami- 
lies by short rather than long hours of 
toil. It follows that in the future, even 
in good times, many people will be idle. 
Our only hope in dealing with this situa- 
tion is education. While it is futile to 
think of giving education for leisure to 
people who are in distress, we should never- 
theless give earnest attention to the organi- 
zation of a program of education for 
leisure to be launched, once conditions are 
favorable. 


HOW PROGRESSIVE IS PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION ? 


In Progressive Education for April we 
find an address by Professor George S. 
Counts of Teachers College on the topic, 
‘*Dare Progressive Education Be Progres- 


*The Art of the Teacher. By P. F. Valentine. D. Appleton and Company, 1931. 
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sive?’’ This address was delivered at the 
evening session of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association in Baltimore at its annual 
convention and proved highly stimulating 
to those who heard it. The speaker’s main 
thesis was that there can be no conception 
of goodness in the individual apart from 
the nature of the society in which he be- 
longs, and likewise no conception of good 
education apart from the nature of a good 
society. He declared that the great weak- 
ness of progressive education lies precisely 
in the fact that it has elaborated no suf- 
ficient theory of social welfare. It reflects 
the point of view of the liberal-minded up- 
per class in which the prevailing ideal is 
that of individualism. Progressive educa- 
tion must emancipate itself from the in- 
fluence of this class and face squarely all 
important social issues. Moreover, progres- 
sive education must not shrink from such 
ideas as indoctrination. A laissez-faire 
policy will not suffice to meet the problems 
with which we are confronted. A shift 
from politics to economics has taken place 
and for many generations to come the lat- 
ter will undoubtedly be the center of grav- 
ity. Fundamental changes, however, in our 
economic system are imperative and educa- 
tion must be deeply concerned with them. 
At the same time changes in other fields 
are going on and new traditions are being 
formed. In the last analysis the question 
which progressive education must face is 
what traditions it wishes to hand on to the 
generation now in the schools. 


CONFLICTING IDEALS AND CHARACTER 
EDUCATION 


In the Journal of Educational Research 
for March, Dr. J. B. Maller of the Insti- 
tute of School Experimentation of Teach- 
ers College reports the results of a study 
of a series of problems involving conflict 
between such principles as honesty and 
loyalty, truthfulness and courtesy, and the 
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like. An investigator sought to obtain the 
opinions of educators as to the correct solu. 
tions for such situations. Seventy prob. 
lems in all were constructed and presented 
to some five hundred graduate students ip 
education. The percentage of agreement 
in the answers received from the students 
was only 60. This indicates great diversity 
of opinion. The author concludes that any 
scheme of character education which lin. 
its itself to teaching ideals singly is rela. 
tively useless. It does not provide the 
pupil with the kind of help which he will 
most need. Courses in character education 
must provide definite training for the 
working out of solutions of conduct prob- 
lems as they arise. 


MEETING INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


In Junior-Senior High School Clearing 
House for April, Superintendent Ralph I. 
Underhill of Scarsdale, New York, de. 
scribes the plan now in operation in his 
schools for providing for individual dif. 
ferences of pupils. The central feature in 
his plan is the differentiated assignment. 
In his view a class assignment should be 
made up of three parts. The first should 
include the essentials, which he defines as 
that portion of the work which it is neces- 
sary for a pupil who has been absent to 
make up in order to understand subsequent 
work. This portion should ordinarily re- 
quire from two-thirds to three-fourths of 
the time allotted for the entire unit. Upon 
its completion a test should be given, by 
means of which it can be determined which 
students may take additional assignments 
and which need further teaching in order 
to master the assignment already given. 
At the close of such a unit of work, all 
pupils may have succeeded in spite of the 
fact that some have done more advanced 
work than others. The technique of the 
teacher consists in planning the assigt- 
ments, devoting her attention, first, to the 
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class as a whole, giving the test, and after- 
ward dividing her time between those 
working on advanced material and those 
completing the original assignment. Sat- 
isfactory handling of this type of work re- 
quires accumulative power tests and 
possibly the use of scientific drill material. 


EDUCATION, THE NATION ’S SAFEGUARD 


In the Pennsylvania School Journal for 
May appears the address by Professor 
Charles H. Judd, of the University of Chi- 
cago, on ‘‘Education, the Nation’s Safe- 
guard,’’ which he delivered before the 
Department of Superintendence at the 
Washington meeting. He begins with a 
quotation from the farewell address of 
George Washington, in which our first 
president emphasized the necessity of uni- 
versal education in a country like ours. 
The speaker declared that the command of 
Washington is even more urgent today than 
when it was first issued. So far from with- 
drawing any part of our educational pro- 
gram, our duty is to counsel together for 
better organization of American education. 
The fact that the cities have robbed chil- 
dren and young people of many opportuni- 
ties formerly theirs in the days when most 
people lived in the country means that 
schools must attempt to supply these defi- 
ciencies. We can hardly learn this by 
turning to the world of business. The fact 
is that business has proved less effective 
in rendering general service to the nation 
than have the schools. Our task has been 
made vastly more difficult by the multipli- 
cation of courses and yet schools and 
teachers have bravely met the new de- 
mands. Individual parents are eager to 
provide their children with the opportuni- 
ties which were denied to themselves. A 
recent referendum in North Carolina is 
typical: this resulted in a vote favorable 
to the continuation of local taxes for the 
maintenance of schools. Undoubtedly some 
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reorganization of the educational program 
is desirable. Leading citizens in each com- 
munity might well be asked to come to- 
gether and discuss with school authorities 
how improvement may be made. The most 
important task is to make adequate knowl- 
edge of our social institutions common to 
all our young people. 


CREATIVE EXPRESSION IN NEW YORK SCHOOLS 


New York State Education for May is 
given over to the creative activities of the 
schools. These include art, music, prose, 
and verse. Illustrations have been very 
well reproduced ; compositions and poetry 
accompany drawings. The original songs 
on such themes as ‘‘An Apple Orchard in 
the Spring,’’ ‘‘The Grandfather Clock,’’ 
and ‘‘Report Card Day’’ comprise the 
largest collection of this sort so far to be 
presented in any single report of work in 
the schools. 


THE NEW BOOKS 

Westward to the Pacific. By Marion G. 
Clark. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1932. Pp. 498. Illus. $1.20. 

Science Related to Life. By Frank Reh. 
Book One: Water, Air and Sound; pp. 
181. Book Two: Heat and Health; pp. 
192. New York: American Book Co., 
1932. 

Fine Arts for Public School Administra- 
tors. By Sallie B. Tannahill. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1932. Pp. 145. 

Educational Sociology. By Daniel H. 
Kulp: Longmans, Green and Co., 1932. 
Pp. 591. $3.50. 

The Initiation of Social Contacts by Pre- 
school Children. By Alma P. Beaver. 
Child Development Monographs, No. 7. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1932. Pp. 65. $1.50. 

Harmonic Dictation. By Bernice White 
and Vincent Jones. New York: Amer- 
ican Book Co., 1932. Pp. 139. 
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The Principal and His Community. 
Eleventh Yearbook, Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, National 
Education Association, Washington, 
D. C., 1932. Pp. 621. $2.00. 

Supervision and the Creative Teacher. 
Fifth Yearbook, Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction, N. E. 
A. New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1932. Pp. 348. $2.00. 

A Child’s Book of the Teeth. Revised 
and enlarged edition. By Harrison W. 
Ferguson. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book 
Co., 1932. Pp. 106. Illus. $.68. 


IN PAPER COVERS 

A Series of Experiments on the Learning 
of French Vocabulary. By Louise C. 
Seibert. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1932. Pp. 107. 

A Survey of Instruction and Supervision, 
East Grand Forks, Minnesota. By A. 
V. Overn. Grand Forks, N. D.: Depart- 
mental Bulletin, University of North 
Dakota, Vol. XV, No. 5, October, 1931. 

The Dirt-Lifting Efficiency and Wear Pro- 
duced on Carpets by Different Types of 
Vacuum Sweepers. By Carleton J. 
Lynde. Reprinted from Journal of 
Home Economics, Vol. 24, No. 3, March, 
1932. Pp. 6. 

Dramatic Hours in Revolutionary History: 
The Story of Nathan Hale and Washing- 
ton, The Man Who Would Not Be King. 
By Henry Fisk Carlton. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1932. Each, pp. 36; $.35. 

Elementary English Work Books, Book 
One and Book Two. By P. H. Def- 
fendall. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1932. Each, pp. 62; $.28. 

Individual Instruction of Subnormal Chil- 
dren in the Rural Schools of Connecti- 
cut. Hartford: Connecticut State Board 
of Education, Special Education Bulle- 
tin 1, Series 1931-32. Pp. 40. 
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Teachers’ Lesson Unit Series: No. 26, The 
Crusades, by Josephine Duvall. No. 27, 
Indians of the Southwest, by Maurine 
Grammer. No. 28, Banking, by Flor. 
ence Lockerby. No. 30, Business and So. 
cial Correspondence, by Edith C. Camp. 
bell. No. 39, Trees, by Helen R. Toellner. 

The Modern School Achievement Tests, 
By Arthur I. Gates and others. Skill 
Subjects, Form I. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1931. 

Stanford Scientific Aptitude Test for High 
School and College Students, by D. L, 
Zyve. The Best Thing to Do, by Frank 
E. Tomlin. The Personality Inventory, 
by Robert G. Bernreuter. Vocational 
Interest Blank, by Edward K. Strong, 
Jr. Stanford University Press, 1931. 

Score Card for Junior High School Build. 
mgs. By George D. Strayer and N. L. 
Engelhardt. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1931. 

The Computation of Simple Correlations, 
By J. B. Maller. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1931. 

A Library for the Intermediate Grades. 
By Evangeline Colburn. Publications 
of Laboratory Schools of University of 
Chicago, November, 1930. Pp. 150. 

United States Department of the Interior, 
1931: Bulletin No. 20, Biennial Survey 
of Education in the United States, 1928- 
1930, Chapter XX, National Surveys of 
the Office of Education, by Walton C. 
John; pp. 32; $10. Cireular No. 41, 
School Library Activities in State Teach- 
ers’ Associations for 1930, by Edith A. 
Lathrop; pp. 9. 1932: Bulletin No. 1, 
Educational Directory — Part I, Ele- 
mentary and Secondary School Systems; 
pp. 68; $.15. Pamphlet No. 26, Recent 
Theses in Education; pp. 41; $.10. 
Pamphlet No. 28, A Study of the Educt- 
tional Value of Military Instruction in 
Universities and Colleges, by Ralph C. 
Bishop ; pp. 24; $.05. 
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